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I. 


S the boat dipped and lifted to the first great roll of the open 
Chesapeake, Paget Hilary gave a sigh of mingled relief and 
disappointment. With The Chamberlain, she was leaving be- 

hind the last outpost of civilization—her civilization; and also the 
last chance of interception by Larry Sutphen. There had been half 
an hour of suspense while the boat waited at Old Point, during which 
the girl leaned on the rail, watching the entrance of the great hostelry 
in momentary expectation of seeing his familiar figure emerge. It 
seemed unlikely that she was going to escape so easily the vigilance of 
a lover who had followed her debonairly over three continents. She 
wondered whether she really wanted to escape it, and why. “ Betty 
will never dare tell him where I am—too afraid of me!” she sighed: 
Betty was her mother. 

An ever-increasing number of young officers seemed to be discover- 
ing duties on the wharf while the boat waited there. Paget observed 
this with some amusement. Their concentrated gaze did not disturb 
her. She returned it serenely, a smile faintly curving her beautiful 
lips. It was a smile of reminiscence. She was trying to fit the careless 
grace of Larry Sutphen into a sway-backed khaki uniform and a 
strut, attributes that only a few short years before had seemed to 
her the very essentials of manly charm. Since those days, Paget had 
become rather a connoisseur of manly charm. There were people who 
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said that she collected men with the ruthless interest of a scientist - 
collecting specimens. She would have been the last to deny it. 

At the moment of leaving, her eyes wandered from the attentive 
soldiery to a new-comer, a broad-shouldered young fellow lounging 
easily down the wharf with a reluctant setter puppy in tow. Regard- 
less of the repeated warning of the boat’s whistle, the man stopped to 
light a cigarette with loving care. “The Virginian on his native 
heath,” she thought idly. “The dog, of course. Where’s the horse?” 
and then she noticed, to her amusement, that he was dressed for the 
journey in boots and riding-breeches. 

Under her gaze the man looked up suddenly, as if she had called 
him. His eyes, in contrast with his bronzed face, were astonishingly 
blue, the curious purplish blue of her own. But whereas hers were 
famous for their resemblance to pansies, his had the look of water, 
of wide places under the open sky—a steady, quiet look that is rarely 
seen in cities. A puzzled expression came into them, almost a start 
of recognition. He flung away the cigarette. Paget thought he was 
going to speak to her. But suddenly he flushed, and, touching his 
broad hat with a gesture of apology, stepped across the gang-plank. 

The girl opened a little gold box that hung at her wrist, and busied 
herself with a powder-puff and hair-pins, oblivious of the interest of 
her fellow-passengers. It was some time before she thought again of 
Larry Sutphen. “A sad outlook for old Larry if I am beginning 
to take notice already!” she said to herself with a humorous twitch 
of the lips; and, glancing indifferently about her, she made her way 
toward a seat in the prow. It piqued her to observe in passing that 
the man in riding-breeches sat with his back to her, his arm thrown 
across the shoulders of a shabby old gentleman, with whom he was 
absorbed in conversation. . 

She got out her cousin’s letter for another reading, memory supply- 
ing, as she did so, a vision of her mother in new and becoming crépe, 
tossing the note to her across the breakfast cups with a laughing 
“Thank Heaven, we’re not that desperate!” 

There was no date, no form of beginning. 


Will you not come to live at Hilary House? It is a good place 
for people who wish to be alone with sorrow. Nobody shall trouble 
you here. I want to see the child. 

Katz 


Paget smiled, a rather hard little smile. “People who wish to be 
alone with sorrow”! It hardly applied to Jack Hilary’s widow and 
daughter. The invitation had come several years before, just after 
her father’s death. 

The girl was rather curious about this old cousin of her father’s, 
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and about the place which in all likelihood she would inherit. Jack 
Hilary had spoken of them very rarely. Once she had asked him why 
they never went to visit their Virginia relatives, in the house where he 
was born. “ Hush! ” cautioned her mother, smiling. “Do not exhume 
family skeletons, darling child. It’s bad taste. Our Cousin Kate 
must be mentioned by the jeune fille with blushes—or is it our Cousin 
Rose, Jack? I forget.” 

Paget recalled the unwonted sternness of his voice as he replied: 
“Some things should be sacred even to you, Betty. Never speak of 
my family again, if you please.” 

And she did not—except to call after Paget, as her train for 
Richmond started, “ Be sure to find out whether it was Kate or Rose, 
darling child, and let me know at once!” At forty, three things still 
had power to interest Betty Hilary—clothes, her weight, and what she 
called human nature, meaning thereby the sex-interest. 

A gust of wind suddenly seized the note from Paget’s fingers and 
carried it back along the deck with the force of a projectile. Three 
men sprang to the rescue, among them the one in riding-breeches. 
Forgotten for a moment, the puppy seized the occasion to make a dash 
for liberty. With a joyous leap he cleared the rail, and Paget had a 
last glimpse of him, a forlorn white speck, paddling desperately in the 
grip of the great rollers. 

“Oh, the puppy!” she cried. “ Look—your poor puppy!” 

“D——!” said the man in breeches; and, kicking off his boots, 
struggling out of his coat, he too was over the rai] in an instant. 

“Man overboard!” shouted the passengers with one voice. Bells 
clanged, whistles blew, the steamer began to turn slowly in its tracks. 
Paget hung over the rail with the rest, watching the bobbing head 
gain on the white speck among the rollers. There was a great sigh 
of relief as the swimmer reached it, signalling with an upraised arm 
to the yawl that was putting out for him. 

“Here, Madam, is the letter than caused the difficulty,” said a 
voice at her elbow. Paget recognized the shabby old gentleman. “I 
am sure my young friend Ranlett regrets that the difficulty was so 
trifling,” he added gallantly. “You need have given yourself no un- 
easiness, Madam. These Tidewater boys swim like ducks. I declare, it 
takes me back thirty years,” he chuckled. “ Riskin’ rheumatism for a 
setter pup!” 

“ Risking more than rheumatism, I should think,” remarked the 


Presently the swimmer made his appearance on deck, shaking him- 
self like a great Newfoundland, the puppy limp and subdued in his 
arms. Paget met his eyes over the heads of the crowd. 

“That was rather fine of you,” she said impulsively. 
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“Oh, no, ’m, it wasn’t,” he drawled. “Just paid ten dollars for 
that dog. Could n’t afford to throw away ten dollars!” 

She turned her back, disappointed. He had cheapened the incident 
irreparably. Paget disliked cheap things. He disappeared into the 
Captain’s cabin, and she thought no more of him. 

Presently the shabby gentleman spoke again. “ Madam, did I hear 
you tell the Captain you were goin’ to get off at Hobbs’ Wharf?” 

She nodded pleasantly. Paget rarely took the trouble to be nice 
to old men; they bored her. But something inclined her to smile at 
this one. “Are you?” she asked. 

' He sat down beside her promptly. “I wish I were,” he sighed. 
“ No, I’m just goin’ by. Once or twice in a summer, if the day is fine, 
I come down and—just go by. Thirty years ago, I used to spend all 
my leisure gettin’ off at Hobbs’ Wharf.” 

“A girl?” hazarded Paget. 

“Two of ’em,” he chuckled. “The two prettiest gyurls in Vir- 
ginia at that! At least, one of ’em was till t’ other came along. Big 
eyes, yellow hair, little cuddlesome ways—oh, you know! Could n’t 
be with her five minutes without wantin’ to kiss her. But when her 
sister appeared—well, she just went out. Like a candle when the moon 
shines. Just went out.” 

“A bit hard on the cuddlesome one,” murmured Paget. 

He went on as if he had not heard. “Kate the Queen, we called 
her. Hair like a crown of gold on her head, and she carried it that 
way. What a figure! I’d like to see you on horseback,” he said 
dreamily. “She was an Amazon. But it’s the eyes you remember 
most. My dear ”—he looked suddenly into Pogte—" there ’s nothing 
in the world so unforgettable as a woman’s eyes when they’ ve got 
that curious purple bloom, like pansies.” 

The girl laughed. “Thank you,” she said. “What became of 
‘Kate the Queen’?” 

His gaze wandered to the low Virginia shore. “ Nothing,” he said. 

“ Neither dead nor married? ” 

He shook his head. 

“Then,” she suggested, smiling, “why not get off with me to-day 
at Hobbs’ Wharf?” 

To her surprise, he got to his feet without a word and left her. 

Some hours later, a touch on the arm aroused her from a long 
revery which had merged into drowsiness, lulled by the swing of the 
boat and the fresh salt wind in her face. It was the shabby gentleman 
once more. They had turned into one of the narrow bays of the Chesa- 
peake, called rivers in Virginia. Poles sticking out of the water 11 
about them showed the presence of fishing-seines, and low woods 
came close on either hand. 
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“Time to get ready,” said the gentleman. “The boys back there 
are wild with jealousy now—they ’ll be ready to knife me when they 
see me gettin’ all your pretty traps together. Sometimes I’m glad to be 
old. ... Look. Do you see that house?” 

Paget followed his pointing finger, and gave a little exclamation 
of delight. They were passing a low-eaved, pillared mansion set close 
to the water, under the sheltering arms of two great elms where a 
thousand birds were twittering. A double row of tall crépe-myrtle 
trees made a path of bloom from landing-place to wide-open door, the 
pink of their blossoms glowing wonderfully against the gray of the 
old walls. The house wore a still, hushed look, as if it were waiting, 
day-dreaming in the sun. 

“What a dear place! What a home!” said the girl under her 
breath. “But it looks empty, somehow. There ought to be smoke 
coming out of the chimneys—children running about.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said. “Children. ... That is Hilary House, my 
dear. She lives there.” 

“Hilary House!” cried Paget. “Why, then, ‘Kate the Queen’ 
is my cousin!” 

The steamer whistled for Hobbs’ Wharf, and began to slow down. 
He looked at her long and wistfully. 

“ Yes,” he said at last. “I know. The carriage, the eyes. Jack’s 
child, of course—the heiress. It was kind of you to come. He would 
not... . My dear, will you tell your cousin that old Ned Adams still 
sends her his love, always?” 


II. 


Somesopy relieved Mr. Adams of the girl’s bag and wraps at the 
gang-plank, and carried them across. Glancing up, Paget saw that it 
was the man of the riding-breeches—which he had exchanged, she 
observed, for less becoming blue serge, evidently the property of the 
Captain. “I hope you will find the ten-dollar dog a good investment,” 
she said gravely. “Put my things down here, please. Thank you.” 
She dismissed him with a nod. 

There seemed to be no carriage or boat intended for her, and 
she settled herself under an umbrella to wait, reflecting philosophically 
that people were usually late in Virginia. For awhile she was amused 
by the vociferous greetings and partings of some negroes who had 
been her fellow-passengers, and who departed in boats and on foot, 
each with his arm about the waist of a wench who had come to meet 
him. A few wagons rattled leisurely away with their crates and boxes. 
The wharf-master locked the baggage-room door, and stood chatting 
with her friend of the boat, who was tying his dog to the stirrup of a 
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horse that stood waiting, in evident preparation for departure. Paget 
realized that she was about to be left alone, with not a house in sight 
on her side of the river, and the sun already low in the west. Perhaps 
her letter and telegram had both miscarried. In her sudden whim 
to run away from Sutphen, spoiled child that she was, she had not 
waited to be assured of her welcome. 

“Oh, please!” she called. “Wait a minute. How far is it to 
Hilary House? I suppose I shall have to walk, as nobody has come 
for me.” 

“To Hilary House!” Both men stared at her incredulously. 

“ Certainly,” she said, annoyed. “I wrote to my cousin that I was 
coming, and also wired her. She should have had both letter and 
telegram yesterday.” 

“JT was away,” murmured the horsemen, as if that explained mat- 
ters. “ Here—hold the pup,” he said to the wharf-master; and with- 
out another word mounted his horse and cantered down the road. 

Paget gazed after him in dismay. She had counted on him to 
look after her. Men always did. 

“Walk to Hilary House? Well, I should say not!” the wharf- 
master was muttering indignantly. “Why, them pretty little feet 0’ 
yourn would n’t carry you half a mile!” 

“They ’ve done it before,” she remarked, with a lift of the eye- 
brows. 

“Well, they ain’t goin’ to in Virginia, no, ma’am—not so long 
as there’s men and hosses about. Don’t you fret. Jes’ leave every- 
thin’ to Dick—a mighty capable feller, that boy!” 

In a moment the horseman returned, leading with some difficulty 
a second shaggy horse, that seemed to be dancing on steel springs. 
“Now we’re all right,” he exclaimed triumphantly. “Broke into 
Jones’s stock-barn and got Firefly. Tell him about it, Sim, and keep 
the dog and the traps till I send for ’em.” He turned to the girl. 
“Sorry I could n’t find a rig or a side-saddle, ma’am—you’re not 
dressed for rough riding. But I’ve fixed a stirrup across the saddle— 
see? And Firefly is the best lady’s mount in the country. Come, let 
me put you up. Quick, please! Firefly does n’t stand well.” 

She stared at him. “ You don’t expect me to get on top of that 
snorting dragon? Why, I’ve scarcely been on a horse in my life!” 

He opened his eyes in surprise. “Time you were learning,” he 
remarked philosophically. “I can’t leave you here all alone at this 
time of day, while I go hunting about the county for a rig or a 
boat. As it is, well just get to the house before dark. Put your 
foot in my hand, please.” 

She drew back. “ Never,” she said firmly. “I’d rather sit here 
alone all night, thank you!” 
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“ Nonsense!” he smiled; and without more ado picked her up in 
his arms and deposited her upon the dancing horse, settling her feet 
carefully into the stirrups. “Here—you’ll need this.” He put a 
switch into her hand. 

Paget had gone white to the lips. She was one of the women to 
whom physical contact is intolerable. Without a word, she brought 
the switch down with all her might across his upturned face. 

“ Let go,” he said calmly to the wharf-master ; and the horse sprang 
away. 

For a few minutes the trees whirled by her like things possessed. 
The blood beat furiously in her temples. She closed her eyes, and 
wrapped her hands in the mane, waiting for the worst. But presently 
she found herself rising and falling without conscious effort to the 
steady gallop of the horse beneath her. She opened her eyes. “ Why, 
I’m still on,” she said hopefully. 

“ Of course you are,” replied a voice at her elbow. “I’ve got your 
hat. Are the stirrups all right?” 

She did not answer, but summoned courage to struggle ineffectually 
with the light pongee skirts that were ballooning about her. 

“Never mind that—I ’m not looking,” said the voice. 

Paget’s lips twitched irrepressibly. Then how, she thought, did he 
know what she was doing? 

“Don’t clutch—give him a chance,” instructed the voice. “ And 
lean forward a little with the motion—so. Feeling pretty fit, isn’t 
he?” 

“ Pretty—fit——” she gasped. A glance out of the corner of her 
eye had shown her an ugly red welt across his cheek, and she felt a 
little ashamed. “Good of you—to take so much trouble—for me,” 
she got out by instalments. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said easily. “Part of my duties, I 
reckon. I’m Ranlett, your cousin’s overseer.” 

The apology she had been framing died on her lips. According 
to Paget Hilary’s standards, to lose your temper with an inferior was 
inexcusable; to apologize to one, impossible. Again she was conscious 
of acute disappointment. 

They rode for awhile in silence. Suddenly her horse started and 
quivered. An automobile tooted behind them. “The only one in the 
county, and here it comes!” exclaimed Ranlett disgustedly. “Your 
horse won’t like it. ‘ Better get off, Miss Hilary.” 

“TI think not,” said Paget indifferently, somewhat to her own 
surprise. The man gave her a glance of approval. 

“Then turn and face it,” he said. But the horn sounded again, 
and with a startled leap into the air Firefly bounded forward. 


“ Get your leg across—grip with your knees,” he shouted after her. 
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The girl obeyed him. With every nerve tense and strained, she 
realized, nevertheless, that the quivering creature beneath her was more 
frightened than she. She began to soothe it with shaken words, as if 
it were a child. “There, there—good horse—it’s all right!” He 
steadied gradually. She felt, with a leap of exultation, that she had 
him under control. But the automobile throbbed at her very heels, 
unaware of or indifferent to her danger. Her heart seemed to be 
pounding in her throat, her head swam. She knew that it was just a 
question of time before she lost her balance. High fences on either 
side barred her retreat to the fields. Suddenly, at a curve in the road, 
she headed straight toward the fence that faced her. Firefly went 
at it gallantly, faltering a little as he jumped. Instinctively she lifted 
the whip and brought it down hard—once, twice—a sickening jar— 
and they were over, cantering toward a little white cottage, from which 
an old negress hurried to meet them. 

“T did it on purpose—I jumped on purpose,” she gasped. . 

“Tn co’se you did, honey! Ain’t I seen ye?” soothed the negress. 

“T’m not f-fainting,” murmured Paget; and slipped unconscious 
into waiting arms. 
III. 


She came to herself upon a comfortable couch that smelled of 
leather and tobacco, conscious of nothing so much as a distaste for the 
effort of opening her eyes. Some voices were murmuring near her. 

“Tf this is the famous beauty, give me our Gloucester girls!” 
said one, a woman’s. “ Not enough color—cold-looking.” 

“ Wait till you see her eyes!” It was the overseer who answered. 

“Humph! The usual Hilary pansies, I suppose. Hot-house 
pansies, Dick. Look out for ’em! I know them of old.” 

“But she’s game,” whispered a second man’s voice. “You 
could n’t have taken that fence better yourself, Jenny. And almost 
the first time she ’d been up in her life!” 

“ More shame to her! I don’t trust these indoor women,” came the 
answer. “But I see the very thought of Hilary pansies still goes to 
your knees, Oliver! Dick, where’d you get that beauty-mark across 
your cheek?” 

“A branch got me as I passed,” murmured Ranlett. “But, Mrs. 
O., dear, isn’t it about time the girl was coming to, or something?” 

“ She ’s all right—just tired by the run. Stays too tight, of course. 
I think she’s ‘to’ now,” she added mercilessly. “Wake up, Miss 
Hilary. Did you hear everything we said?” 

Paget opened her eyes. “Certainly,” she answered calmly. 
“ What do you think of me now?” She smiled at the older woman. 
Mrs. Oliver did not smile in response. “I take it back. You 
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are beautiful—very,” she said after a moment. “I shall take my 

husband home. Come, Oliver! We’re probably de trop. Loosen up 
the next time you ride, Miss Hilary, and don’t wear a silk dress. 
You ’ve ruined it.” 

Ranlett was laughing quietly. “Don’t mind Mrs. 0.,” he said. 
“She’s not half as bad as she seems. She saw you slip off, and I 
found her working like mad over you when I came in.” 

“Happened to be passing on the river, and naturally I stopped 
to investigate what strange young woman was jumping Firefly into 
your young corn,” retorted the lady. “Come, Oliver!” 

But her husband hung back. “We offered to take you over to 
Hilary House in the motor-boat,” he said to the girl. “It’s just 
across the creek, but a good half-mile by road. Ranlett won’t hear 
of it—wants to drive you round in style, hopin’ somebody ’ll see him.” 

“T’ll go with you, thanks,” smiled Paget. “I like motor-boats 
better than horses. Just wait a moment while I powder my nose and 
twist up my hair, will you? ... There! I’m ready.” 

The overseer looked rather crestfallen. “But, Miss Hilary———” 
he began. 

“That ’ll be about all from you,” interrupted the delighted Oliver. 
“The lady has turned you down, my boy. Shows good taste, Miss 
Hilary. Always stick to the married men. They’re safer.” 

“T don’t find that much of a recommendation!” murmured the 
girl, giving him the full benefit of the Hilary pansies. While she 
laughed and chatted with him, however, she found time to wonder 
whether it was usual in Virginia for people like the Olivers to be upon 
such intimate terms with overseers who said “ ma’am.” 

At the rickety landing of Hilary House, Mrs. Oliver spoke for the 
first. time since the girl’s recovery from her swoon. “Do you wish 
my husband to take you to the door?” 

“ Thanks, no,” answered Paget sweetly. “I won’t trouble him this 
time. But youll both come to see me very soon, I hope.” 

They exchanged glances. “ We will,” said Oliver, with an air of 
lefiance. 

“ Both of you?” insisted Paget, smiling. 

Suddenly Mrs. Oliver held out her hand with a frank laugh. 
“You’re too much for me, my dear! I’ve not set foot in Hilary 
House for thirty years, and never expected to again, but I’ll make 
a bargain with you: let my husband alone, and I’ll come. What 

do you say?” 

Paged took the hand, laughing back at her. “I didn’t want him, 
any way,” she said. “I wanted you.” 

Still laughing, and with a warm little glow about the heart, she 
ran up the crépe-myrtle path toward the old mansion. It seemed to 
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be welcoming her, with the door at each end of the hall thrown wide, 
so that the afterglow of the sunset shone straight through them. 
Birds still twittered in the elms, but drowsily. At one side there was 
a little walled-in place of graves, where an old drooping willow 
whispered lightly as she passed. 

“Cousin Kate! Here I am!” cried the girl. 

There was no response. No face appeared at the windows, not 
even a dog ran out to bark. Paget tried to lift the great knocker on 
the door. It was rusted into its place. She entered the hall. The 
portrait of a lady with purple-blue eyes and the impossibly sloping 
shoulders of a past generation faced her from above the fireplace. 
“How d’ ye do, great-grandmamma!” murmured the girl, smiling. 
It seemed to her that the portrait smiled back at her. 

She pushed open a door that stood ajar, and found herself in a 
dining-room, filled with carved oak and Georgian silver that brought 
a little cry of delight from her. “How Larry is going to love this!” 
she thought. Somebody entered just behind her. Paget turned quickly, 
but too late. She heard a soft footfall on the stairs, a little clicking 
of heels. She ran out into the hall, crying, “ Cousin Kate!” Nobody 
answered. She paused a moment to admire the beautiful curve of 
the staircase, the delicate spindles and hand-rail, even while she was 
wondering who it was that leaned over the banisters above, listening. 
A servant, probably—her cousin had doubtless gone to meet her, and 
they had missed each other. “I am Miss Hilary, Miss Paget Hilary,” 
she said. “Shall I come up?” 

The upper hall was empty; so were the rooms into which she looked, 
one by one. Most of them were evidently unused, the beds unmade, 
the furniture shrouded in muslin thick with dust. One contained a 
bed that had been slept upon, a chair, and a washstand, nothing else. 
In another she found a great four-poster prepared for occupancy, with 
a little flight of steps beside it, meant evidently for a child. There 
was a small rocker in this room, holding a wooden jointed doll, such 
as our grandmothers used to play with. There was also a vase of 
fresh roses, in which the girl buried her face with a sigh of pleasure 
at finding something fresh and living besides herself in this silent 
house. 

Suddenly she turned and ran downstairs again, with a great de- 
sire to be out of it, out under the open sky. There seemed a menace 
in the absolute silence of those empty rooms. Even the birds had 
hushed their twittering, and the halls were gray with shadows. As she 
reached the foot of the stair, she thought she saw a woman’s skirts 
disappearing into a door opposite the dining-room. Hesitating a 
moment, she followed. The door was closed. She tried the knob. It 
was locked. 
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Some hours later, a man who rowed slowly past the Hilary House 
landing was stopped by a cry from shore. “Oh, please! Please come 
here!” 

“It’s I, Dick Ranlett,” he exclaimed, pulling toward her strongly. 
“ What’s wrong? What’s happened?” 

“ N-nothing,” she quavered. “I’m glad to see you. I’d welcome 
even a burglar. I can’t find any servants, and I haven’t had my 
dinner, and I haven’t seen Cousin Kate.” 

“ Out on the water, as usual,” he said, as if to himself. 

“No, she isn’t—she’s locked up in that room across from the 
dining-room.” The girl’s lips quivered. 

Ranlett smiled at her. “That’s one place she’s sure not to be,” 
he said gently. “That ’s—her sister's room. Been kept locked for 
years.” 

“But somebody is in there,” insisted the girl. “Why, I saw her 
myself, going in at the door!” 

“The Olivers have been telling you ghost-stories,” he rallied her. 
“Tt’s a gloomy old place in the dark, and you haven’t had your 
dinner. No wonder you see ‘ha’nts’! Come, let’s fix that at once. 
I can always find my way to a cupboard.” 

Presently, fortified by cold chicken and tea and biscuits, Paget 
mounted the beautiful stairway again, lighted by the overseer. 

“The room with the flowers in it must be yours,” he said. “You 
see, the poor lady did expect you, after all.” 

Paget looked at him sharply. “Why do you say ‘ poor lady’? ” she 
demanded. “ What’s wrong with my cousin, Mr. Ranlett?” 

“She’s absent-minded,” he said quietly. “If you’d lived abso- 
lutely alone for twenty years, would n’t you be absent-minded? Good- 
night, ma’am. - Call me if you are uneasy. Il] stay downstairs until 
Miss Kate comes in, to remind her that you are here.” 

“T’m uneasy now,” complained Paget. “I’m—frightened, Mr. 
Ranlett! I’m sorry I came.” 

He looked at her earnestly. “I’m not. It was right and brave 
of you to come, and I think you are not afraid of anything. Not that 
there ’s much to be afraid of here,” he added, smiling. “We never 
have burglars, and as for the ghosts people talk about—why, they ’re 
your own people, Miss Hilary! You ought to be glad to see them. 
. Good-night.” 

“Now, what is Cousin Kate doing out on the water ‘as 
usual’? ” wondered the girl. “And where are the servants, and why 
should she live absolutely alone for twenty years, if she did n’t want 
to?” 

But she was too exhausted to wonder long, and fell asleep in the 
midst of her questioning. Once during the night she woke fram 8 
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vague dream that somebody had been patting the bed-clothes about 
her, and whispering, “Sleep sound, little Paget. Did you find your 
dolly?” 


IV. 


THe next morning, jumping out of bed with the guilty feeling of 
guests who oversleep, Paged faced the serious problem of what to 
wear. She saw with dismay that her smart pongee travelling-dress 
was a wreck, and her bag was doubtless still at the wharf, waiting for 
the overseer to send for it. She pulled the bell-rope beside her bed, 
eliciting a faint, far-away jangle that echoed and reéchoed through the 
house, producing an indescribable impression of emptiness. She knew 
at once that it would not be answered. Opening her door, she was 
confronted by both her bag and her trunk, standing on the threshold. 
There was also a letter from her mother, and a fresh cluster of roses. 
“This Ranlett is a ‘mighty capable feller,” ” she thought, with an 
approving smile. 

Dressing rapidly, she hurried down to the dining-room, making 
a little moue of defiance at the locked door as she passed. “ Dare 
you to come out and scare me now!” she said under her breath. 

The house was transformed by the magic of the morning sun. 
Every wide-flung window gave flashes of the sparkling river, and the 
scent of roses and honeysuckle blew in. Paget ate her solitary break- 
fast contented and unabashed under the gaze of numerous purple-eyed 
Hilarys, who smiled down at her from the walls. It was an unusual 
breakfast that she found waiting for her at one end of the carved 
oak table: a glass of buttermilk, a bowl of porridge, and a slice of 
bread-and-butter, sprinkled thickly with brown sugar. There was a 
bird’s-nest with one egg in it lying beside her plate, and a chair piled 
high with books drawn up to the table. “Cousin Kate is by way of 
being a character,” she thought, shrugging her shoulders. “I fancy 
I can stand it a week or so, at least.” And she opened her mother’s 


letter. 


CHILD: 

I don’t know how long I shall be able to keep up this folly. 
You know Larry’s powers of persuasion. He’s wild! Has been 
here four times to-day. Of course I shan’t meddle in your affairs, 
but what a risk, Paget! A dozen women waiting to snap him up! 
Do you suppose they ’re going to be troubled by any of your absurd 
old-fashioned scruples? I declare, I’d take him on, myself, if I 
were n’t so mad about you, Beautiful! By the way, I had to sell 
another bond to-day—to pay debts, so I know you won’t scold. 

I’m sorry you missed the James house-party. It was jolly, but 
I had no luck at all. Lost every day. You’re always so lucky, 
darling. Is there any Bridge in Virginia? I confess I don’t under- 
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stand your game with Larry. Elusiveness is all very well when 
you ’re playing them in, but when you’ve landed them—well, you ’ve 
had plenty of experience! I can trust you not to let him slip 
through your fingers. Stay away if you like till the thirtieth, when 
the divorce becomes absolute. Perhaps it is better form. But after- 
wards—hurry things up, won’t you? This thing of two people 
living on an income barely enough for one gets on the nerves. I find 
myself becoming almost mercenary. And you’re so expensive, Paget— 
not that I’d like a child of mine to be anything but expensive! 
However, since you promised your dear, dead father to take care of 
me, I know you’ll do it. 

My love to Cousin Kate—or is it Rose? Isn’t she very old? 
Hilary House ought to be a nice little property if it isn’t riddled 
with mortgages. I begin to see why you chose Virginia for your 
hiding-place. You never can tell about these old maids with pasts— 
they ’re so likely to leave things to orphan-asylums, and the clergy! 

Good-by, Precious. Have a good time. 

Your adoring mother, 
BETTY. 


The girl’s lip curled. Then, in spite of herself, she burst out 
laughing. “Take him on, herself! As if she hadn’t tried!” she 
murmured. “Oh, Betty!” 

Wandering about the grounds, she presently discovered a kitchen- 
garden, and in one corner of it a woman working with a spade. “A 
Virginia suffragette,” she observed. “Good-morning. What are you 
doing?” 

The woman replied without looking up, “I’m burying something.” 

“Heavens! What?” 

“ Garbage,” replied the woman. 

Paget’s laughter pealed out, and started the birds in the elms to 
twittering again. 

“?Sh!” said the woman, finger on lip. “ What a noise you make! 
You ’ll wake the child. There’s a child in that house, come to visit 
me. Of its own accord,” she added proudly. 

Paget stared at her. She was dressed in a shapeless garment of 
burlap, such as potato-sacks are made of. The hair, drawn back tight 
under a man’s hat, was soft and heavy, and white as snow. Thé hands 
were rough and gnarled with hard labor. But the face still held a 
beauty that was startling, a rare sweetness, a look of arrested ames 
pitiful to behold. 

“* Kate the Queen,’” murmured Paget. 

"The woman backed away from her, hands at her breast. “Who 
calls me that?” she whispered. “What do you want? People never 
come here. Go away! I will not talk to you. Oh, don’t make me 
talk to you!” 

“Cousin Kate ”—the girl’s lips quivered—“ it’s Paget!” 
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“ Paget?” repeated the other. “Paget is the name of Jack’s 
baby. But you’re a woman. Oh!”—she wrung her hands. “Isn't 
there a child at all? Have I been dreaming again?” 

There was a new and lovely look of tenderness in the girl’s face, 
a look which her most ardent admirers sometimes missed there. “I 
found the dolly and the bird’s nest,” she said gently. “Thank you 
so much for them, dear Cousin Kate. But you’ve forgotten how soon 
little girls grow big. Can’t you love me, big?” She held out her 
hands. 

“T never love anything—it is n’t safe,” muttered Kate Hilary. She 
came slowly toward the girl, scanning her face with wistful eyes. 
“You’re beautiful!” she cried suddenly. “Oh, poor thing, you ’re 
beautiful, too;” and her arms went round the girl in a fierce gesture 
of protection. 

At that moment a masculine voice spoke behind them. “ You’re 
down mighty early for a city girl, it seems to me. Thought I’d get 
here in time to introduce you to Miss Kate, but I see I was not needed.” 

“Hardly,” Paget answered coldly. She resented the intrusion of 
the ubiquitous overseer at a moment when her eyes were full of un- 
wonted tears. Was he always to take her at a disadvantage? 

But he turned to her cousin without seeming to notice the tears. 
“ Digging again,” he said reproachfully. “And what did you eat for 
breakfast—nothing? I thought so! Nor for dinner, either. Miss 
Kate, Miss Kate, what am I going to do with you?” 

“You won’t go away?” she whispered fearfully, catching at his 
sleeve. “You won’t go away, Dick?” 

“Why, of course not!” he smiled. “But don’t you know old 
Mandy won’t like it a little bit if you don’t eat the things she cooks 
for you? It isn’t manners, Miss Kate. Now, go right up to the house 
and eat every bite you find on the table, do you hear? Every bite.” 

“T will,” she said humbly, hurrying away. “Every bite. I 
promise.” 

Paget’s eyes were round. “The duties of an overseer are manifold 
and surprising! ” 

“She won’t eat, and she will dig,” he complained. “If I didn’t 
bully her this way, she’d starve and work herself to death. The 
housework isn’t so bad, since she dreads having people about. I 
suppose women take naturally to making beds and dusting, don’t they? 
But digging I will not stand for—nor chopping wood. . . . Miss 
Hilary, I found a pretty decent side-saddle in the coach-house, and 
Jones wants you to keep Firefly while you’re here. Says he needs 
exercise. I’ve brought him over for you. Are you ready to go out?” 

Paget stamped her foot. “Look here! Do you expect to bully 
me into riding horseback whether ] want to or not?” 
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“But you do want to, of course! You’re a Hilary. Besides, 
there’s nothing else for you to do here. I mean to have you enjoy 
your visit to Gloucester.” 

“Very hospitable of you, I’m sure,” she said, with some sarcasm. 
“But I shall be here only a fortnight, and I must beg you not to 
trouble yourself further on my account.” 

“Oh, no trouble at all,” he assured her. “ Farming’s slack this 
time of year. I’ll come for you every morning, and have you jumping 
every fence in the county inside of a week. But those clothes will 
never do!” He eyed her smart linen disapprovingly. “ Have n’t 
you got some skirt that will give you room to crook your knee?” 

“How about a skirt with a train, turned hind-side-before?” 

“The very thing,” he said. “Do run up and put it on.” 

She found herself meekly obeying. 

“Oh, Miss Hilary!” he called after her. “Better take Mrs. 0.’s 
advice and—loosen up a bit.” 

She made a little face at him. “ Your Mrs. 0.’s a cat,” she said. 
“TI was born that way;” and she disappeared into the house, leaving 
him a trifle pink about the ears. 

They rode along sandy lanes between deep woods of pine and 
juniper, that stood for the most part with their feet in water. The 
sun blazed on their shoulders, but in the salt air, in the steady motion 
of the horse beneath her, there was an exhilaration that set the girl’s 
pulses to dancing. All these years there had been horses in the world, 
and she never knew it! Once she laughed aloud, from sheer joy of 
living. The sudden sound startled the nervous Firefly, and he leaped 
aside, quivering. She quieted him with a careless touch and a word. 

“You ’ll do,” commented Ranlett. 

She flashed him a glance of pleasure. “Don’t stay back there at 
my elbow! What’s the use of observing formalities here where there ’s 
nobody to see? Come and ride beside me, Ranlett.” 

He obeyed in some embarrassment. He had been riding at her 
elbow so that he could watch, unobserved, the soft play of color in 
her cheek. 

“What are these creatures that fly about shouting at the top of 
their lungs? I did n’t know there was so much energy in Virginia!” 
She indicated a flock of gray birds that followed them, singing from 
every fence-post, from the bianches, the wayside weeds, on the wing, 
anywhere. 

“ Mocking-birds. They’re holding a carnival,” he told her. 
“ Have you never seen a mocking-bird before?” 

“T’ve never seen any sort of bird before, except sparrows,” she 
said gravely. “ Are n’t they nice!” 

After that he pointed out to her many little details of the way— 
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some rare fern, a cobweb that the sun had not discovered, an ancient, 
gnarled paper-mulberry, relic of a Colonial experiment in silk-worm 
raising. 

“What curious things for a man to notice!” was her comment. 

Once a negro shuffled down the road, giving voice to a weird minor 
chant that ceased abruptly as he saw the “white fo.::s.” 

“Oh, sing that again!” ordered the delighted girl; and the negro 
obeyed, grinning sheepishly. 

“ Give him a dollar, Ranlett, will you?” she cried. 

“ Won’t a dime do? It’s all I’ve got,” he replied, unperturbed. 

They stopped to breathe the horses at the top of a low rise of 
ground, where the woods fell sharply away from them on either side. 
“Look!” he said. At their feet, stretching from sparkling water far 
back to the misty hills, lay flat fields and pastures, shimmering in the 
haze of July. Tumble-down fences zigzagged their way along the white 
lanes, mares with foals grazed placidly here and there, and at intervals 
a group of tall old evergreens showed the presence of a hidden home- 
stead. Fishing-boats dotted the river, and far on the horizon the sails 
of sea-going vessels dipped and rose. It was a quiet, sunlit scene, with 
the mellowness of an old painting. 

“Tidewater Virginia,” said Ranlett. 

“ Summer incarnate,” said the girl. “Oh!” she cried, stretching 
out her arms, “ why have I never come home before?” 

* “So it’s ‘home’ to you, too!” he murmured. “I’m glad.” 

Something in the tone of his voice caused Paget to lift a quizzical 
eyebrow. “ Already?” she thought, from the depths of her experience. 
Then she laughed. 

“It’s so beautiful that it makes me hungry,” she said. “ Dare you 
to race me home! Let’s go back and eat everything we find in the 
cupboard.” 

“Better still, let’s go in here and eat everything we find in the 
Carrs’ cupboard.” He turned in at a gate they were passing. “Oh, 
it’s all right, Miss Hilary,” he urged, seeing that she did not follow. 
“Tt’s near dinner-time, and there’s always room for one more in 
Virginia. They ’re great friends of mine, and of your family. Awfully 
hospitable, nice people.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said the girl frigidly. “You do not seem to 
understand, Ranlett, that my cousin might not care to have me in- 
troduced about the county by her overseer.” 

She regretted it the instant she had spoken. Flaming scarlet, he 
struck his horse a savage blow and galloped up the road. She followed 
meekly. Presently he turned and came back to her. “In the ten 
years I have worked for your cousin,” he said, “this is the first time 
I have had to explain to any one that I am a gentleman. I admit 
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it is unusual for a graduate of the University to be running a little 
Tidewater farm that does n’t belong to him. For that reason, I excuse 
you.” 

“The University,” she repeated, prompted by some perverse imp. 
“ Oxford, I suppose? Or Heidelberg?” 

He answered her with quiet pride, “ Virginia.” 

They rode home rather silently, making occasional attempts at 
polite conversation that left the girl uncomfortable, and furious with 
herself for being so. Of what value was her wide social experience 
if it did not make her mistress of any situation created by a crude 
country youth? All the exhilaration of the day had vanished. 

As he helped her to dismount, she held out an impulsive hand. “I 
owe you two apologies, Mr. Ranlett,” she said. “But I’m not going 
to make them—TI never do. Only, I’d like to be friends with you, 
and I’d like you to forget that blow I struck you. It was—horrid 
of me!” 

He took the hand. “It was,” he agreed. “But I’m not going to 
forget that blow—no, indeed. Because one of these days I mean to 
make you pay for it;” and he sprang upon his horse and cantered 
away. 

She looked after him, a slight gleam in her eyes. “ Why, he 
promises to be quite worth while!” she murmured, smiling. 


Tue following day, Paget found on her breakfast-plate a letter that 
gave her a ‘shock of disappointment. “It’s from Larry!” she ex- 
claimed aloud. “He’s discovered me already. Bother that Betty 
woman!” But then she saw, to her relief, that the letter had been re- 


addressed by her mother. She tore it open, chuckling. 


My Deas: 

Here I am sweltering in Chicago, where I came on a wild- 
goose chase, so certain I should find you in hiding with the Greys 
or the Stevenses that I brought the new Panhard with me for you 
to use. I shan’t give you the satisfaction of hearing how disap- 
pointed I am—but not angry, Paget. You will find it difficult to 
make me angry. I’d rather have you, whims and all, than anything 
else in the world that I’ve seen so far. Indeed, I rather like your 
whims. It’s that noli me tangere effect you give that makes men so 
mad about you. Under all your common-sense and knowledge of 
the modern old world we live in, there’s a touch of the Puritan still 
left, of plain old-fashioned Virtue. It’s piquant—and I fancy you 
know it. You do well to keep away from me just now. My patience 
is wearing thin. It’s hard to wait till the thirtieth, when I know 
that you love me. My God, girl, do you realize that I have never 
kissed you? I wonder how many of our friends would believe it! 
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Perhaps you will care to hear something that pride has kept 
from mentioning before. Nell wanted the divorce before I did. 
was disinclined to let her have it, because the chap she wants isn 
half good enough for the dear old girl. But when I met you, I 
thanked heaven—yes, actually I did!—that we are no longer obliged 
to bide by all our cruel mistakes. .... 


“Humph!” muttered Paget here. “I suppose, after he met me, 
the chap suddenly became good enough for Nell, after all! The bland 
piggishness of him! But he would n’t be Larry—or a man—without 
it!” She shrugged, and resumed the letter. 


I shall make no further effort to find you until the thirtieth. 
Then—be prepared to atone for all my present sufferings. Will 
the time be as long to you as to me, I wonder. 

Your lover, 


8 


Lagry. 


“Who is Larry?” asked a voice beside her. 

Paget looked up, startled, to find her cousin bending toward her. 
For an instant she thought that she must have been reading over her 
shoulder; then she remembered her own exclamation as she opened the 
letter. 

“He is—my lover,” she answered softly. 

“ Has he kissed you?” 

Paget laughed and blushed. “Not yet. But what leading ques- 
tions, dear cousin! What is it—the Third Degree?” 

The other came closer. “Is he married?” she whi 

Paget stopped laughing. She bit her lip. “I’m afraid you won’t 
understand,” she hesitated. “It’s a little difficult to explain, Cousin 
Kate. Things are so different than they were in your young days.” 

“ Are men and women different?” 

“T think perhaps they are,” said the girl steadily. “In New York 
at least. Certainly marriage is. It isn’t a fetter any longer— 
nothing so cruel, so inexorable. It is a companionship that can be 
discontinued, like any other, when it grows irksome. ... Yes, dear” 
—she lifted her head rather proudly. “Larry has a wife, and that’s 
why I ran away from him. But he won’t have her long.” 

The older woman touched her hand, eyes almost black with ex- 
citement. “Is he going to kill her?” she whispered. 

Paget got away to her room, startled beyond measure. “The poor 
woman ’s mad, mad as a hatter!” she told herself, pacing up and down. 
But those questions had awakened in her something that would not be 
silent. She wondered whether it was the voice of conscience. 

Paget Hilary was not upon intimate terms with the voice of con- 
science. At seventeen, or thereabouts, she had formulated her own 
little code of morals (she called them manners): to tell the truth, 
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to pay all debts, to respect the rights of others. Rather a meagre 
code, perhaps, but so far it had sufficed her ethical needs. Her 
relations with men had been a series of experiments, conducted partly 
through curiosity, partly through vanity, and partly in a surely 
legitimate search for the man who should make the inevitable dose of 
marriage palatable. She felt quite able to take care of herself—let 
the men do likewise. There had been many such experiments—too 
many—but she lived up to her code; and even the hawk eyes and 
talons of the gossips had not been able to pounce upon a married lover 
until six months before, when, travelling in Egypt with a party of 
her mother’s friends, she had met Lawrence Sutphen. She met him 
again, not unexpectedly, in London, in Vienna, in Tokio. The friends 
and her mother were aware of a semi-detached wife in the background. 
They prided themselves on not being “ spoil-sports”—Sutphen was a 
multi-millionaire. It was he who mentioned the wife on their home- 
ward journey. Then it was too late. Paget loved him. 

“How much?” she asked herself grimly, for the first time. What 
part of her determination to marry him was love, and what part desire 
for the haven he offered in a world that is none too kind to penniless 
beauties who roam about seeking whom they may devour? Sometimes, 
at twenty-four, the girl thought of herself as a small and gallant 
privateer, cruising dangerous waters and towing incongruously in her 
wake a helpless pleasure-craft that was her mother. 

At least, Sutphen was the only one of them all, rich or poor, whom 
she had cared to marry; “and therefore,” she told herself with a lift 
of the chin, “he is the only one I am going to marry!” 

A sudden storm had come up out of the west, one of those summer 
furies of wind and hail that take heavy toll of life each year from 
the quiet inlets of the Chesapeake. Paget stood at her window, half 
aware of the writhing trees, of a garden strewn with crépe-myrtle blos- 
soms, of waves that leaped high over the sea-wall, as if trying to reach 
the old house and drag it away with them. The world was a desert 
waste of foaming water and flying cloud, hurrying, hurrying, out to 
the open sea. Suddenly Paget saw that the waves carried something 
with them, a black speck among the white-caps, already nearing the 
dangerous mouth of the bay. She got her opera-glasses. It was a 
boat, and not empty. A solitary figure sat motionless in the stern. 
Paget gave a cry of dismay. 

All at once, from just beneath her window, another boat put out, 
carrying a tiny sail that caught the wind and bore it skimming like 
a gull to the rescue. “Hurry!” cried Paget. Twice the doomed row- 
boat disappeared in the trough of the rollers, and she gave it up for 
lost. But at last the rescuer reached it, and turned back with its 


passenger. 
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“Good work!” Paget cried, clapping her hands. “Who says 
there ’s no excitement in Gloucester!” 

The sail-boat was returning more slowly, tacking against the heavy 
shore-wind, crossing and recrossing in wide swoops that steadily 
brought it nearer. Paget realized all at once that it was trying to 
make the Hilary House landing. Calling to her cousin, she ran out 
bareheaded into the rain, and raced to the end of the long wharf. 
“Throw me a rope!” she called as the boat passed.. It almost carried 
her off her feet, but she managed to make it fast about a post. And 
then she saw, to her amaze, that the boat contained Ranlett, his old 
negro woman, whose face was almost gray with fright, and her Cousin 
Kate. 

“Get her to bed and give her brandy,” said the man in a low 
voice. “She isn’t often as bad as this—something must have excited 
her.” 

“What in the world was she doing out in this storm?” whispered 
Paget. 

Kate Hilary heard and answered. “I was looking for bodies,” she 
said. “ Bodies of drowned people, murdered people.” 


VI. 


In the ten days that followed, the knocker of Hilary House came 
into its own again. Ranlett supplied a timid but important pickaninny 
whose sole duty was to answer its summons during calling hours, which 
lasted from ten in the morning until dark fell. At first Paget made 
her cousin’s excuses to the steady stream of callers; but presently she 
began to realize, with growing dismay, that none of them asked for the 
elder Miss Hilary, nor even mentioned her. The mystery of the place 
hung about her, stood at her elbow like an intangible shape in the 
twilight. It was characteristic of Paget that she did not run away 
from it. On the contrary, this constant ignoring of her hostess acted 
as a spur to her pride, and she continued to make her cousin’s excuses, 
suavely, with messages of regret and apology to the callers which the 
poor lady was quite incapable of sending. Paget carried her head 
rather magnificently in those days, and the petulant arch of her lips 
settled into a firm and sweet strength that never left them afterwards. 

The réle of protector was new to the girl, and awakened instincts 
that had long lain dormant. In an effort to help her cousin, she 
performed many little household tasks that gave her a surprising 
pleasure. She spent a long time each day arranging the heavy silver 
hair so that it should still be a suitable crown for poor Kate the 
Queen. In an old trunk she had discovered some quaint muslin dresses, 


which she persuaded her cousin to exchange for the disfiguring sack- 
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cloth. The ruined finger-nails came in for their share of manicuring 
—Kate Hilary submitting patiently to these inflictions in a wistful 
desire to give pleasure to a guest who had outgrown dolls and bird- 
nests. Wherever Paget went about the house and grounds, she followed 
humbly, watching. The girl had never aroused a love that filled her 
with such pride as the conquest of this poor, mad lady. But plead as 
she might, at the first sound of approaching wheels or oars Kate Hilary 
fled to her room like a hunted creature, and hid there till the place 
was still again. Paget was careful to repeat to her, however, the 
names of all who came; and she sometimes caught in her cousin’s 
eyes a shy gleam of pleasure. 

The look was often there when Paget and the overseer were to- 
gether. Usually, when he came, Kate Hilary slipped away in her silent 
fashion, and left the two together; and Paget sometimes caught her 
peering down at them from an upper window with an eager look that 
set the girl to laughing rather tenderly. “The match-making instinct 
persists in us when everything else is gone,” she thought, well content 
that her cousin seemed to have forgotten Larry. 

She herself thought of him constantly, with a growing warmth that 
surprised her. She found herself recalling little personal things about 
him: the lift of his nostril, the lock of gray hair on one temple, the 
characteristic motion of his little finger knocking off a cigarette-ash. 
Once, when she lay awake with moonlight streaming across her pillow, 
she wondered suddenly why she had never let him kiss her. “Oh, 
Ill be glad when he comes, glad!” she thought, flushing. “It must 
be the effect of this warm moonlight and the mocking-birds. I’m 
getting back to Nature.” 

There were daily reminders of Sutphen, sent on by her mother— 
bonbons, an antique bracelet set with sapphires, a box of books selected 
with nice appreciation of her tastes. She carried his letters about 
with her like a romantic school-girl. Every man she met had to run 
the gauntlet of comparison with Sutphen, to his own disadvantage. 
Ranlett, for instance, with his dull talk of animals, and hunting, and 
crops—what a well-meaning boor he was! Sutphen could chat in- 
terestingly of every interesting thing in the world—the new books and 
plays, music, pictures, people who were making history or gossip. And the 
difference in the way the two men sought her! Ranlett with eyes 
for nobody else, blushing if she looked at him, unaware if others spoke, 
almost tongue-tied when they were alone together; Sutphen always 
unobtrusive, courteous and charming to every woman in the room, 
but with a certain glance and touch and inflection of the voice meant 
for her alone, indescribably flattering. 

As for the overseers evident infatuation—Paget shrugged her 
shoulders. For once, she did not find herself in the least to blame. 
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It was impossible to avoid constant contact with a man upon whom 
her cousin was entirely dependent. She knew that the companionship 
of their long daily rides together was not safe for him; but since he 
had constituted himself her riding-master, she saw no way to avoid 
it unless she gave up the rides altogether. And Paget never denied 
herself pleasure unnecessarily. After the thirtieth, when the Sutphen 
divorce was to be made absolute, she intended to announce her engage- 
ment publicly, although rather dreading its effect upon an old-fashioned, 
church-going community whose opinion she had already learned to 
value. Meanwhile, she was oddly sorry for Ranlett; and for that 
reason she treated him with a sweet friendliness that went to his head 
like wine. 

The Olivers were Paget’s devoted admirers. They had entertained - 
for her, and had taken her to several parties and picnics in the 
county. She suspected that many of her visitors had come at their 
instigation. Nevertheless, in spite of their promise, they had not 
called at Hilary House. The girl happened to be wondering over this 
one morning, when she glanced out of her window and saw them 
dismounting from their horses at the stile. With a little cry of pleasure, 
she ran out to meet them. The women shook hands formally, then 
suddenly embraced and kissed each other. 

“ You ’ve fallen in love with me, have n’t you?” said Paget naively. 
“T wonder why. Women usually don’t.” 

“You remind me of somebody I hate,” murmured Mrs. Oliver in 
a low voice. “The dearest friend I had in the world—almost my 
sister. . . . No, we won’t go into the house, please. I’m an out-of-doors 
person, you know.” 

“Cousin Kate will be so sorry not to see you,” the girl repeated 
her usual formula. “She is not down this morning. She’s not ill, 
but she was caught out in that storm last week, and has not fully 
recovered from the exposure.” 

The Olivers exchanged glances. “ Why, is n’t that Ranlett’s mare?” 
exclaimed the man with sudden, vivacious interest. 

“Yes. He’s upstairs with Cousin Kate—telling her stories, I be- 
lieve.” 
“ Just like him!” exclaimed Oliver. 

“ Now we’re off,” murmured his wife. 

“Well, I don’t care—that boy’s a wonder, and you think so your- 
self, my dear. Leave it to you, Miss Paget—is there another young 
fellow you know who’d sit upstairs telling stories to a poor lu— 
invalid when he might be down here talkin’ to you?” 

“There is not,” said the girl demurely. 

“ Tender-hearted, that’s what he is! And only half ashamed 
of it. Why, that boy would ride miles any hour of the day or night 
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to doctor a sick dog. And do you know the fool thing he’s done? 
Saved up money out of his ridiculous salary (ought to pay himself 
twice as much, any way—she ’d never know nor care) and bought a 
few acres of the finest pasturage in the county, and turned it into a 
home for worn-out horses. Brings ’em down from town. Calls it 
the Rest Cure. Says it’s goin’ to pay, because he can get ’em for 
almost nothin’, and fatten ’em up, and sell ’em for good prices. So 
far we have n’t heard of his sellin’ any!” 

Paget mentally revised her impression of the ten-dollar-dog in- 
cident. 

“ And he’s no sentimentalist, either,’ went on Oliver. “He’s the 
only one of us all that makes farming pay dividends, with his in- 
tensive cultivation, and so on. A good all-round sport, too. Ride? 
I’d back that fellow against Buffalo Bill. Wait till the Tournament 
if you want to see pretty riding, Miss Paget! . . . Say, Jenny, bet you 
five Ranlett crowns Miss Paget Queen of the Tournament.” 

“Take you. Young Carr’s got a faster colt,” said his wife, en- 
tering the wager in a note-book. 

Paget had been listening without much interest. Suddenly she 
turned to Mrs. Oliver and asked, “Is my cousin the friend you spoke 
of—the one I am like?” 

Mrs. Oliver nodded. 

“Then, you’re the person,” said the girl quietly, “who is going 
to tell me what’s wrong with Hilary House.” 

“ Excuse me/” murmured Oliver, and strolled away. 

Mrs. Oliver was staring at her in surprise. “Do you mean to say 
you came down here without knowing? What was your mother think- 
ing of!” 

“T do the thinking in our family,” said Paget. “What should I 
have known, please? Has there been murder done here? ” 

The older woman was very pale. “Call it that if you like,” she 
answered slowly. “Yes, murder. Kate Hilary was the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw—fascinating, wilful, imperious, practising that 
charm of hers on anybody, anything, that came in her way. Women, 
negroes, dogs, horses—why, she could handle a horse that men were 
afraid to go near. Children followed her about like the Pied Piper 
of Hamlin. She adored them, too. Mothers were positively jealous 
of her. That’s what made it all the worse—she seemed so happy about 
Rose’s baby coming, as if it were her own. You see, Rose married the 
year Kate was abroad, and her husband had never seen Kate. It was 
the first lover Rose had ever kept. Kate got the others. And when 
she came back—well, playing with people gets to be a habit with 
women of that sort. Meaning glances, smiles, teasing, friendly one 
minute and cold the next——” 
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“IT know,” said the girl faintly. “Oh, poor Rose!” 

“That’s what the county thought—‘poor Rose.’ That’s why 
none of us have entered this house in thirty years. . . . Sometimes I’ve 
thought that when Kate—realized, she tried to stop. It was at that 
time she announced her engagement to my brother, Ned Adams. But 
one day something must have happened—nobody knows what. There 
was a storm, like the one last week. In the midst of it, Rose put 
out, al] by herself, in a little boat. . . . They did not find her body.” 

“The husband?” 

“He went out to look for her. Kate Hilary saw him capsize and 

drown before her very eyes.” ; 
Paget jumped to her feet with clenched hands. “And with that 
to brood over, you’ve left her alone for thirty years! Oh, Mrs. 
Oliver,” she cried, “how could you? How could you?” 

The other flushed. “It’s Kate you’re thinking of? Do you 
realize what her vanity cost? Three lives—no, four. My brother’s. 
An old, broken man at sixty... . You must not think that nobody 
stood by her. Poor Ned, of course, and a few sentimental idiots like 
my husband (oh, yes, he’d had his turn with the rest). But when 
she saw Ned coming, she ran as though he meant to hurt her. And 
once when the old minister cornered her somewhere, she asked him how 
he dared prate to her about sorrow when he had never killed a child!” 
Mrs. Oliver shivered and got to her feet. “There! You look quite 


white, my dear, and no wonder. But you would have it. You see 
this is no place for a young girl to be visiting. Shall you go home 


at once?” 
“T think not,” answered Paget steadily. “We Hilarys stand to- 


er.” 


Sudden tears filled the older woman’s eyes. “My dear,” she mur- 
mured, “ you make me—ashamed! Tell Kate Hilary that I have called 


on her, and that I shall come again.” 


VII. 


One afternoon time hung rather heavy on Paget’s hands. There 
was another storm brewing, and the girl shared the uneasy restlessness 
of the birds that felt it coming. Her cousin was out in a boat, on 
her gruesome search for bodies; and Ranlett, Paget realized rather 
resentfully, was too busy watching her to come and talk. She had 
discovered that so long as Kate Hilary stayed out on the water, the 
old black woman, Mandy, remained on guard over her, with her 
master in easy call. 

Paget wandered about the house idly, taking stock of the treasure 
in mahogany and silver and porcelains and portraits, that was one 
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day to be hers. It pleased her to think that she was not going quite 
empty-handed to her lover, that she would be able to promise him 
something of real value besides her expensive and useless self. 

She had often searched the house in vain for a piano that her 
father once mentioned strumming upon as a child—an original Broad- 
wood, gilded, with quaint landscapes painted upon its panels. The 
locked door confronted her. Doubtless the piano was behind it. The 
temptation to open that door had often assailed her; now it was 
irresistible. She searched the house for keys. The last one she tried 
fitted. With a little shiver of excitement, she entered the room. 

It felt cold and damp, like a tomb. In one corner something 
moved. She turned quickly. It was only a curtain, stirred by the 
draught of the closing door. She took a step forward into the gloom. 
A figure came to meet her. Paget shrank back with a little cry. The 
figure shrank back. It was her own reflection in a mirror. Neverthe 
less, she could not rid herself of the impression that somebody else 
was in the room. 

The piano was open, and a lace scarf lay across the keys, as if 
it had just been dropped there. Paget almost stumbled over a work- 
basket on the floor, beside a low rocking-chair. She lifted its con- 
tents curiously, shaking out a little cloud of dust. It was an un- 
finished baby-dress. With the startled feeling that somebody was watch- 
ing her, Paget raised her head. She looked straight into the eyes of 
young Kate Hilary—luring, compelling, fascinating eyes, that dared 
you to look away from them. There was another figure in the por- 
trait, a smaller girl, who leaned against her sister, gazing up into 
the beautiful face above with an expression of love and trust that 
amounted almost to worship. Paget barely glanced at her. “No 
wonder they called you Kate the Queen, you lovely creature!” she 
whispered. It seemed cruel to have painted the two together. 

She turned to leave the room, her curiosity satisfied. The open 
piano tempted her, and she ran her hands lightly across it, evoking 
a faint, sweet tinkle that seemed the very ghost of music. At that 
instant the door swung open in a draught. In the mirror opposite, 
Paget saw reflected a stretch of sunny hall, the foot of the stairway, 
and, clinging to the newel-post, her Cousin Kate. 

Suddenly frightened and remorseful, she turned about. Kate 
Hilary was swaying toward her. “Don’t go,” she whispered hoarsely. 
“You saw us? Wait—listen to me! It was the first time. Sister!” 

Paget tried to speak, but could not find her voice. Her cousin 
was staring at her with dreadful eyes that did not see. 

“Rose, you must not go! I’m going myself. I told him so— 
that’s why he kissed me. You saw us in the mirror, did n’t you, dear? 
But what’s one kiss? Why, we were only playing—I was teasing 
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him——-” She laughed pitifully. “Can you think I’d take away 
your husband—yours? No, no. He doesn’t love me—he loves you! 
It’s just my beauty. Oh, can’t you see how beautiful I am? Don’t 
blame him! No, no—think of the baby—Rose——” 

The groping hands clutched at Paget’s dress, loosened their hold, 
and Kate Hilary slipped to the floor, in merciful unconsciousness. 

White with pity, the girl ran for water. “There, there, dear,” 
she crooned, bathing her face. “It’s all right—she understands now. 
How sorry I am—how sorry!” 

But there seemed no life in the huddled body. Terrified, Paget 
began to scream for help. “Ranlett! Dick! Dick!” It seemed an 
hour before she heard galloping hoofs, running feet across the lawn 
and the porch. 

“ Brandy—quick! ” he said, with one glance at the prostrate woman. 
In a few moments she was faintly breathing again, and Ranlett carried 
her upstairs. 

“It’s her heart,” he told Paget later. “She can’t stand many 
more of these attacks. What excited her?” 

In a burst of contrition, the girl told him everything. He made — 
no comment, but turned and entered the room opposite the dining- 
room. He stayed a long time. When he came out, locking the door 
behind him, he carried in his hand the unfinished baby-dress. 

“Keep Miss Kate in bed a day or two,” he said before she could 
speak. “I’ll send Mandy over to help you. And please pardon me 
for coming in these clothes”—he glanced down at his earth-stained 
overalls. “I was working over at the Rest Cure when you called.” 

“The Rest Cure?” she echoed. “ Why, that’s half a mile away! 
And you heard me calling?” 

“ Perhaps I felt you calling,” he smiled at her gravely, as he rode 
away. 


VIII. 


Tue last few days of her visit passed so rapidly, with unaccustomed 
duties about the house and in her cousin’s sick-room, that the thirtieth 
took Paget unaware. She was dressing to drive with the Carrs to 
the long-heralded Tournament, when she suddenly realized the date. 
Taking a fine pigeon-blood ruby out of her jewel-box, she placed it 
solemnly upon the third finger of her left hand, with the air of per- 
forming a ceremony. “I am now posted property,” she said aloud. 
Then she wrote upon a piece of paper, “ Hilary House, Hobbs’ Wharf, 
Gloucester Co., Va.,” and put it into an envelope addressed to Lawrence 
Sutphen. 

“That ought to bring him by the day after to-morrow,” she 
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thought, with a throb of excitement. “I hope there’s a decent hotel 
or club somewhere near by. Larry does love his little comforts!” 

All that morning, while she chatted and laughed with the people 
crowding around the Carrs’ carriage, Paget was conscious of that inner 
throb of excitement; and it lent a glow to her eyes and a thrill to 
her voice that were the undoing of several hitherto untouched swains. 
As usual, she found herself the centre of attention; of languishing 
glances from the men, and envious ones from the girls. She wore 
the simplest frock and hat she owned, out of courtesy to women whose 
wardrobes did not afford Paquin and Virot. Paget, when she chose, 
could exhibit a rather fine type of breeding. Mrs. Oliver no longer 
complained that she lacked color. In the last few weeks she had 
blossomed like a house-plant brought out into the sun. 

The Tournament was to be held in an open field, lined for hours 
beforehand with vehicles of every description, from brake-carts to 
hay-wagons. The entire county was out in force, gentry, “ natives,” 
and negroes. Everywhere excited girls fluttered and twittered, like so 
many soft-voiced sparrows. Flasks circulated hospitably, and the 
betting waxed fast and furious. Four of the knights were riding in 
Paget’s colors, among them Dick Ranlett and young Carr; which 
meant, everybody agreed, that she would be crowned Queen. 

Paget learned, rather to her disappointment, that the victory was 
to be a bloodless one. The knights were not to joust against each 
other, the game being merely to ride at rings, taking as many as 
possible upon their spears in a given time and at the highest speed. 
But they rode without saddle, spurs, or bit; with only one hand free 
for the bridle, and balancing in the other a heavy lance; and when 
Paget saw the quivering excitement of the young hunters they were 
mounted upon, she realized that it was a man’s game, after all. 

A bugle blew, and a long line of horsemen drew up before the 
judges’ stand, joking and jostling one another, the ribbons fluttering 
gaily from their lances. An impassioned orator rose upon his toes and 
exhorted them for half an hour, in mellifluous, flowing periods, urging 
them to ride forth once more to do battle for the glory of Chivalry, 
for the honor of the Old Dominion, remembering always that the eyes of 
the Gentle Fair were upon them. He was cheered to the echo. Paget 
laughed outright, and several people were laughing near her. Never- 
theless, she realized that these people took their Tournament more 
than half in earnest. A little of the spirit of it had descended to 
them, with the quaint custom, from olden days. Chivalry and the 
Gentle Fair would never be obsolete terms to these simple, clean- 
living, hard-riding gentlemen. She understood all at once why so 
many of them called her “ma’am.” It was a sign of inferiority, 
certainly—an inferiority of which they were proud: she was Woman. 
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Dick Ranlett caught her eye just before the Tournament opened, 
and she waved her hand to him for luck. “I wish the Olivers would 
hurry,” exclaimed little Miss Carr at her side. “Girls, wait till you 
see the man they ’ve got visiting them. He’s a Dream! Hands off, 
remember. I discovered him. He was getting out of a wagon at the 
Inn as I passed, and I heard him ask for a room and bath—fancy! A 
bath at the Inn! I ran and told Mrs. Oliver, so she went right over 
and found he was a gentleman, and took him home with her. She’s 
going to bring him to-day. I think he’s my Fate. Oh, I’m s0- 
excited ” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” demanded Paget, “that Mrs. Oliver 
took this perfect stranger home with her to stay?” 

“Why, of course, Miss Paget,” answered the girl shyly. “She 
could n’t have left him at that horrid little dirty inn, could she? It 
would n’t have been hospitable.... Oh! They ’re off!” 

There was a frantic burst of cheering, and the Tournament had 
begun. But Paget saw nothing of it. At the last moment a wildly- 
swerving surrey dashed upon the field, its galloping horses piloted 
unconcernedly by Mrs. Oliver. And from it, immaculate in white 
flannels, descended Larry Sutphen. 

They shook hands under the battery of a thousand feminine eyes. 
The girl was speechless. “Oh, yes, we’ve met before. How do you 
do, Miss Hilary? I’m afraid our tardiness was entirely my fault,” 
he murmured to the reproachful Miss Carr. “You see, I had to wait 
until my luggage was brought from the Inn, so that I might do 
justice to this occasion. And we’re rather lucky to be here at all, 
don’t you know! Our horses have been running away for several 
miles. It seems a bit risky for a woman to be allowed to drive such 
young animals, does n’t it? Mrs. Oliver tells me this is their maiden 
effort on the road.” 

“Oh, they ’re safe enough with Mrs. Oliver! She would n’t have 
let ’em run if it had not been good for them,” explained little Miss 
Carr. “ You could trust the best colt you’ve got to Mrs. O. without 
any risk whatever.” 

“T was not thinking of risk to the animals,” murmured Sutphen; 
and changed the subject, aware of several surprised glances turned 
upon him. 

Presently some crisis of the Tournament absorbed attention from 
the new-comer, and he turned to Paget. “How did you ever find 
me?” she whispered. 

“I’ve known for two weeks—the Express people where your mother 
forwarded my offerings. I’ve respected your whim, Paget!” 

“Tt was like you,” she murmured gratefully. 

The little Carr girl engaged his gallant consideration again, and 
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Paget had a moment to look him over. How unexpectedly handsome 
he was, how distinguished and finished-looking in comparison with the 
red-faced, overheated countrymen around him! She gave a sigh of 
content. Under the folds of her clesed parasol, she slipped her left 
hand for a second into his. He touched the ring, and she saw him 
flush to the ears, though he did not falter for an instant in his banter- 
ing chat with Miss Carr. 

In a moment he murmured under his breath, “ You’re changed 
somehow—grown softer and warmer. What is it, girl?” 

“You, I think,” she answered happily. 

It pleased her to have him see how these people crowded around 
her; she knew that he valued such things. She hoped somebody would 
tell him that four of the knights were riding for her. 

“ By Jove!” he cried once. “Pretty work!” And it was all she 
knew of the famous Tournament—that her lover had pronounced it 
“ pretty work.” He grew enthusiastic over the riding, and she kindled 
as she watched him, feeling something of the triumphant pleasure of 
a grown-up who has taken a little boy to the circus. “These horses 
make a fellow feel that his own two legs are a deuced poor substitute!” 
he cried. “ By George, give me a thoroughbred between my knees, and 
I’d be tempted to show these chaps what I can do myself!” 

“ Why, I did n’t know you could ride! ” exclaimed Paget, delighted 
at the new bond between them. 

“Far be it from me to brag, but ride? Well, rather!” 

He had spoken louder than he intended, and was at once beset with 
offers of a mount. A hot discussion waged about him as to which of 
the available horses he would better take. One was fresh, but too 
green; another was a kicker, but fast as greased lightning; another 
worked like a machine if you had hands. They demanded to know 
whether Sutphen had “ hands.” 

“Here! Hold on!” he laughed, rather bewildered. “I was joking, 
you know—could n’t possibly ride in these togs! ” 

A breeched youth, who had not entered the Tournament because 
of an injured arm, promptly offered to exchange clothes with Sutphen. 

“Oh, do!” begged Paget softly, eager to see this dazzling lover 
of hers excel the rustics at their own game. She felt that he could 
do it. 

“ But—why, the Tournament is almost over!” he protested. 

“Tt can be delayed,” and at once half a dozen volunteers hastened 
to the Judges’ stand. A trumpet blew, and the orator rose upon his 
toes again to announce that another knight was about to enter the 
lists, a dauntless gallant from the North, who would make the sons 
of the Old Dominion look to their laurels and their sweethearts. 
Hearty cheers welcomed these tidings. Out came the betting-books and 


the flasks again. There was much tightening of girths and mopping 
of brows. Sutphen was led away toward an adjacent farmhouse, with 
an expression on his face that puzzled Paget and made her vaguely 
uneasy. 

The truce lasted perhaps ten minutes. Then Sutphen returned, 
still in white flannels, with his rather disgusted-looking backers. “Do 
you know, I actually could n’t get into any of these gentlemen’s boots! 
Fancy having to give up such a lark because I have n’t the aristocratic 
foot of a Southerner! I shall never get over the disappointment, 
never. They were kind enough to say that I would be forgiven for 
riding without boots, but I remembered that the eyes of the Gentle 
Fair were to be upon me.” 

“Reckon he’s got skinny shanks, too,” commented Mrs. Oliver, 
in a voice she did not trouble to lower. 

“The lady does me an injustice,” murmured Sutphen to Paget; 
and, after a few moments of silence, she exerted herself to chat with 
him, feeling that she too, perhaps, had done him an injustice. But 
she determined that they should ride together very soon, and publicly. 

Amid a wild burst of cheering, the interrupted Tournament came 
finally to a close. The winner’s name was placarded. Paget did not 
notice—Sutphen was whispering at her ear. But all faces were turned 
in her direction. 

“ Hail, Queen of Love and Beauty!” cried some one in the crowd. 

Mrs. Oliver nudged her. “Get up and grin at ’em! What sort 
of Queen are you, any way?” 

Paget obeyed, laughing and blushing. “Who’s to crown me—Mr. 
Carr or Mr. Ranlett?” she asked. 

“Ranlett. Why, didn’t you see?” exclaimed Oliver. “Happened 
right in front of you as Jenny galloped in.” 

“ What happened?” 

“A spill—nasty one. The surrey frightened that green filly of 
his, and she r’ared and fell on him.” 

Mrs. Oliver gave her an odd look. “Steady, there! Nothing to 
lose your roses over. He’s had plenty of worse ones. A smashed 
ankle this time, I believe. The doctor got him over to his house.” 

“ But,” said the girl stupidly, “I had promised to let him drive 
me home!” 

“ Thoughtless of him to let anything interfere with an engagement 
of that sort—not like Ranlett at all,” commented Mrs. Oliver. “But 
if it’s an escort you are worrying about, I dare say Oliver will oblige. 
Look at him lickin’ his chops! ” 

“How about me? I’m lady-less—thank Heaven! ” added Sutphen 
under his breath, for the girl’s ear. She did not smile at him.. 

All through the picnic supper and the “ ball ” that followed, Paget 
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was distrait and listless. It was reaction from the excitement of 
the day, she told herself. The ball ought to have been an amusing 
experience. It was held in the raftered attic of the village school- 
house; and there Paget sat enthroned, crowned with artificial flowers, 
receiving the homage of men who made love to her, old and young, 
with refreshing candor; of matrons in home-made muslins and old 
diamonds; of young girls who, in spite of their diffidence before the 
famous beauty, had a pretty poise and dignity of their own, quite 
foreign to her experience of débutantes. All the county seemed to 
have bought tickets to the ball, only the gentry dancing, however. 
The others, being Baptists, sat against the wall until dawn in absorbed 
disapproval. 

As usual, Larry was the most popular man in the room, the slight 
coolness engendered by his failure to enter the lists already forgotten. 
Paget watched him doing his duty by maid and matron, belle and 
wall-flower, always with the little smiling glance for her, as he passed, 
that was like a caress. Presently she was released from her solitary 
state to help him lead a cotillion. The music of the negro fiddlers was 
inspiring, and she found that these Virginia farmers danced with the 
same ease and enthusiasm that they rode. But her own feet lagged 
unaccountably. 

Later in the evening, Sutphen, too, grew a little silent. “I’m 
thinking of the drive home,” he whispered. “Paget! Can’t we get 
away—now?” 

“Just a few more dances!” she pleaded, oddly shy all at once 
with the man she was going to marry. 

At that moment Mrs. Oliver came up to them, laughing heartily. 
“Sorry, but the deal’s off, Mr. Sutphen. That idiot Ranlett is 
down there in a hug-me-tight buggy, waiting to drive Paget home. 
Just discovered him, sitting with his game leg on a stool in front of 
him, staring up at the windows on the chance of seeing the Queen 
dance by. Romantic—what?” 

“Oh!” cried the girl. “Ill go at once. How foolish of him!” 

“Foolish? I call it pretty clever,” drawled Sutphen. “Quite a 
neat little grand-stand play!” 

Something in his tone jarred on the girl. “Mr. Ranlett is hardly 
the sort of man to make grand-stand plays,” she said, with dignity. 

He made a rueful grimace. “ We all are, when it’s = attention 
that must be caught,” he sighed. 

She relented. “You don’t really care, Larry dear?” she mur- 
mured at the door, touching his hand. 

He caught hers. “Oh, don’t I! But finish off your rustic adorer 
to-night, because ”—he spoke with sudden fierceness—“ after to-night, 
you ’re mine! ” 
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IX. 


Arrer the glare and heat of the ball-room, the cool night air 
soothed her like the touch of a caressing hand on her face. She 
looked up at the stars, and wondered how many feverish, troubled. 
people would be calmed by them if they only knew. “Does the leg 
hurt badly?” she asked. 

He answered simply, “1I’d forgotten about it.” 

“I’m glad you waited for me,” she said, “but it was silly of 
you.” 

“T could n’t be cheated out of everything! Miss Paget, I have 
something to tell you.” ; 

Her heart sank. “It’s coming!” she thought. Paget hated a 
scene, and they were miles from Hilary House. 

But she was mistaken. “TI thought you looked surprised the other 
day when I carried that—that little dress away with me,” he began. 
“T want to explain. That little dress is mine. It is the only thing 
I shall ever claim from Hilary House, but—it was made for me by 
my mother.” 

“Tt was made for you!” For a moment, she did not grasp his 
meaning. Then she gasped. “Why! Why, then you must be—Rose’s 
baby!” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ But,” cried the girl, “everybody thought she died.” 

“A fishing-schooner picked her up in the bay and took her to 
Norfolk. There she found a friend of our family—Mr. Adams. I was 
born in his house.” 

“And nobody ever told poor Cousin Kate? Oh, cruel, cruel!” 

“Tt was my mother’s wish,” he said quietly. “She did not forgive 
her sister. We cannot judge her. She did not wish her sister to have 
me. You see, she died when I was born.” 

“T will judge her,” cried the girl. “She was cruel!” 

“She was so young,” he said pityingly. “Mr. Adams sent me to 
some friends of his in the next county—kind, good people who brought 
me up and gave me their name. That’s where I learned farming. 
Mr. Adams thought he’d make a lawyer of me, like my grandfather. 
He put me through the University. But all my life I’d wanted to 
be a doctor. It seems to me that to take sick, hurt creatures and make 
them well again—why, it’s just next to being God! So he promised 
to send me to Johns Hopkins. Dear old fellow! I knew he could n’t 
afford it. But he loved my mother and my aunt, so I was very glad 
to let him help me. It seemed a sort of—atonement to him.” 

The girl pondered this idea a moment. It was new to her. 

“But when I came of age, Mr. Adams told me who I was—told 
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me about Aunt Kate being all alone. So I came back here where I 
belong,” he said. 

“ But why did n’t you tell her who you were?” 

“ My father’s son! Do you suppose she ’d have let me stay? And 
she needed me—Lord, how she needed me! I tell you, I was glad 
I’d learned farming. Half the fences down, the fields shoulder-high 
in weeds, not a horse or a cow on the place—Heaven knows how she 
lived! All alone, not so much as a dog or a chicken for company. 
She’d frightened the negroes away, all but one who looked after her 
from a distance—my old Mandy, God love her! It was she who rented 
out a few of the fields and pastures, and bought food and such things 
with the money, and left ’em where Aunt Kate would find ’em. But 
sometimes ”—his voice broke—“ she must have been hungry—hungry/ 
My own kin—and me strong as an ox!” 

“So,” said the girl, “you gave up your ambition, the profession 
you were born for, just to stay here and take care of a poor woman 
who needed you.” 

“Of course. I had to. There was nobody else. Oh, I’m not 
criticising your father,” he added hastily. “He had a wife and child 
to think of, and not much money, and that Hilary pride to swallow. 
But it was different with me. When you’ve grown up not belongin’ 
to anybody in particular, you sort o’ forget about pride; and a fellow 
who’s been alone a lot learns what kinship means. We’re all of us 
alone most of the time, I reckon—fightin’ our battles, losin’ ’em, 
everybody else busy about their own affairs, not carin’ if you win, 
lookin’ down on you if you don’t. That is, you think you’re alone. 
Maybe the kinsfolk have n’t said much—just looked on, waitin’. But 
let out a cry for help, and watch ’em comin’—ready to stand by 
you, ready to fight back to back with you, your enemies their enemies, 
just because you ’ve got the same blood in your veins. It’s something 
you can’t get away from—kinship. The only real bond in the world! 
That ’s the way I feel about it; and so,” he added, “do you.” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, “I’m glad you’re kin to me, Dick Ran- 
lett! ””—and she gave him her hand. 

Experience should have taught her better. He carried it hungrily 
to his lips. “ Paget”—he spoke in a very different voice—“ it seems 
incredible—I ’ve tried to tell myself that I’m a fool. You’re so 
wonderful, so exquisite, like an orchid among—among cabbages. And 
- look at me! A rough farmer, a regular lout, poor, uncouth, forgetting 
what little I ever knew about the things you care for—books, and 
music, and all that. You know what I am! And yet—it seems to 
me that for that very reason you could n’t be so sweet to me unless—— 
I’m a man, any way—you know that! And I don’t believe you’d 
play with a fellow like me. It would n’t be worth your while. You’d 
Vou. LXXXVII.—48 
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never have let me love you so, Paget, unless you cared a little, too. . . . 
Answer me. Do you care?” 

Paget always found a declaration unpleasant, even embarrassing. 
But never before had she felt this smarting of the eyes, this aching 
numbness of the throat. “ You misunderstood,” she faltered. “I’m 
—sorry. I am engaged to marry Mr. Sutphen.” 

He took it very quietly. “I have been a fool,” he said. Then his 
voiced sharpened: “Engaged! Do you mean to say you’ve been en- 
gaged all this time? And seeing me every day, riding with me, going 
out for hours on the water with me! My God, girl, what do you 
think Iam? Could n’t you see that I was losing my head over you?” 

She was obliged to answer, “ Yes.” 

He laughed. “So, you’re that sort! Well, we have flirts in 
Gloucester, too—had plenty of ’em at Charlottesville. But I never 
thought you—you—could be anything so common. Why, that’s what 
the nigger wenches do, my dear: roll their eyes at any one who looks 
at ’em, play them off one against another, to show how popular they 
are. Oh, give me the honest cabbages! Sutphen is welcome to you,” 
he cried in scorn. “ But first I’ll take payment for that blow you 
struck me.” 

Paget struggled furiously in arms that gripped her like a vise. 
Still laughing, he forced her face up to his. It was the first time a 
man had ever kissed her lips. 

After a long moment, he released her. She leaped out over the 
wheel and ran up the road, hands clenched, breath coming in great, 
panting sobs. The horse followed close at her heels, but Ranlett made 
no effort to overtake her. Hilary House was not far away. Gaining 
the shelter of her room, Paget flung herself upon the bed and buried 
her scarlet face in the pillows. 

“He’s right, he’s right!” she sobbed. “I’m a common flirt, and 
worse. . . . Because I like to be kissed!” 


x. 


Sue fell into her first troubled sleep after the sun was up, and was 
waked from it by the loud chug-chug of a motor-boat. The Olivers 
owned the only one on the river. Running to her window, she saw 
it moored at the wharf, and Larry Sutphen strolling leisurely up the 
crépe-myrtle avenue. She dressed in haste and ran out into the hall, 
to find her consin leaning over the banister. “’Sh! There’s a 
strange man below,” she whispered. “He’s very handsome. Perhaps 
if we keep perfectly still, hell go away.” 

“ But we don’t want him to go away, dear,” smiled the girl. “It’s 
Larry—don’t you remember? Yes. My lover.” 
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Kate Hilary whispered, “ Has he killed her yet?” 

“No, no. Listen, and try to understand!” Paget spoke rather 
sternly. “Mrs. Sutphen is alive, but no longer his wife. They are 
divorced. . .. Won’t you come down and meet my fiancé? Youll have 
to know him some day.” 

Kat Hilary stared at her vaguely. Then she began to look from 
side to side in her frightened way, like a hunted animal trying to 
escape. To Paget’s surprise, she whispered, “Ill come.” 

Sutphen’s manner with the poor lady was perfect: a combination 
of sympathy and the simple gravity that always sets children at ease. 
Paget’s eyes were warm with gratitude to him. They sat upon the 
porch, making rather fitful conversation, Kate Hilary beside them, 
wistfully watching. She seemed to realize in a dim way that she was 
playing hostess. Once she offered him an apple. In the midst of an 
awkward pause, she spoke of her own accord. “Dick Ranlett is as 
tall as my father,” she murmured timidly. Sutphen was not a tall 
man. Again she volunteered the shy remark that young turkeys often 
died of sore throat. Stephen had just been clearing his throat rather 
violently. Paget glanced at her cousin with a speculative eye. 

After an hour or so, the situation began to be trying. Sutphen 

cast her appealing glances, and at last Paget made an effort. “Cousin 
Kate, dear, did you know Mr. Ranlett had been hurt yesterday? Don’t 
you think it would be nice if you were to take him over some 
flowers ? ” 

“ Yes,” murmured her cousin. “ But I have to stay here.” 

At that Sutphen got to his feet. “Miss Hilary,” he said firmly, 
“T hope you will have no objection to my fiancée’s going out with me 
in Mr. Oliver’s motor-boat ? ” 

She swallowed once or twice. “We—we’ll be very glad to go, sir,” 
she whispered. 

The man bit his lip. Paget’s shoulders were shaking. “Ill come 
back—later,” he murmured. 

It was not until after the moon rose that Paget heard the motor- 
boat again. Her cousin was nowhere in sight. She ran down to the 
wharf to meet her lover. 

“Get in—quick!” he cried. “ Paget Hilary, if I don’t kiss you 
in one second———- Where’s the duenna?” 

“Here I am,” said a faint voice behind them, and Kate Hilary 
emerged from the shadows. The trio of the morning was resumed. 

Late that night, alone in her room, Paget faced a strange and dis- 
quieting fact. She was grateful to her cousin for declining to leave 
her alone with the man she was going to marry. 

“T won’t think another thought, and I'll go right to sleep,” she 
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told herself resolutely. But outdoors in the moonlight, mocking-birds 


were calling, calling. . 
The morning brought a second letter from her mother. 


Sweerest Deas: 

By this time I suppose you are billing and cooing with your 
charming Larry, all your whims and megrims forgot. And I hope 
he has put you into a good humor, so that you won’t abuse your 
poor mother for her latest folly. I know I ought not to have let him 
give his personal check, but you know how I am—so impulsive! 
That miserable dressmaker I discovered last winter had the insolence 
to send a lawyer to collect her bill. It upset me terribly. I am 
even more broke than usual, because I bought that little ruby 
brooch I wanted, and had to pay cash for it. Well, Larry happened 
to be here when the creature came, and he insisted upon settling it 
for me. It was only eight hundred, and you’re almost married to 
him. Why, I look upon him as my son! But now I realize that 
he should not have given his personal check. How that will look, 
after all the talk! Darling, the only thing to do is to marry him 
at once. I know your sense of honor—you’re my own child about 
that. And Mother won’t scold if you elope. It will be thought 
romantic; and, besides, those quiet little weddings such as you’ve 
been planning are horribly expensive... . 


There was more of it, but Paget crumpled the letter in her hand. 
“That settles it,” she whispered; and, seeing the expression of her 
face, Kate Hilary slipped a hand into hers. 

“ You are n’t going away?” she pleaded. 

Paget kissed her. “If I do, I’ll promise to come back soon.” 

“They never come back,” said Kate Hilary. “They never come 
back.” 

Paget heard the motor-boat coming, and met it at the wharf. It 
brought her a note from Sutphen. 


Does the Dragon guard your mail, too? If so, she’s got a 
shock coming to her. Paget, my lovely icicle, we are about to 
elope. I am evidently not to kiss you until we marry; hence, we 
marry. On my way through Norfolk, I stopped and bought a 
license, on the suggestion of your romantic mother. What a dear 
little sentimentalist Betty is! The excursion-steamer is not due for 
two days, so I am going to commandeer my host’s motor-boat and 
make connections with a fishing-schooner which leaves North River 
at five o’clock to-morrow morning. I shall come for you just after 
the moon rises, when all the rustics will be asleep. Be on the 
landing with only a bag, as the boat is small. If you are not 
there, I shall storm the haunted castle and extract you by force, 
with gore and pistols if necessary. The Rape of the Sabines won’t 
be in it. I mean what I say. Better be on the wharf. And for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t wake the human watch-dog! 

Lager. 


P. S. Say yes or no to bearer. 
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Unconsciously her eyes wandered from the note to a little white 
cottage across the creek. She brought them back with a start. “Yes,” 
she said to the waiting negro. 


XI. 


Unper the pretense of a headache, Paget spent the rest of the 
day in her room, packing. Once she heard Ranlett’s voice below, and 
tiptoed out into the hall to listen. But he did not ask for her. She 
told herself that she was glad. “I shall never have to see him again 
until I am Mrs. Lawrence Sutphen,” she thought, feeling that her 
dignity as a married woman would give her more courage to meet 
the man who had so bitterly insulted her. “ At least, I’ll know he’s 
here taking care of Cousin Kate,” she added inconsequently. 

The thought of the poor lady kept tugging at her heart-strings. 
She felt like a deserter. She promised herself to find a capable nurse 
at once, some kindly, comfortable woman of whom her cousin would 
not be afraid. Larry’s millions were going to make a great difference . 
in everything, most of all for Kate Hilary. 

After her cousin had gone to bed, Paget sat for a long while out- 
doors in the darkness, listening to the quiet night-sounds she had 
learned to love. Across the creek an old horse nickered wheezily, and 
a dozen others answered him in drowsy content. “The Rest Cure!” 
whispered Paget. Behind her in the house, the stairs creaked faintly 
as if a light footfall were passing. She listened, unafraid. She felt 
the eyes of her ancestors gazing out at her from their portraits in the 
gloom. The shadow of the old house brooded over her like a great 
bird. “It is home,” said the girl, “home! And I am leaving it.” 
She saw the moon rise through a blur of tears. 

Tiptoeing through the hall with her bag, she paused a moment 
at her cousin’s door to breathe a farewell. All was still. 

On the wharf Sutphen took her into his arms. “At last!” he 
laughed. 

But she pushed him away. “Not now—hurry! We’re not off 
yet. Listen! What was that noise?” 

It was only a breeze that stirred the willow in the little place of 
graves. Hilary House slid behind them; so did the white cottage 
across the creek. Then the boat swerved suddenly, to avoid collision 
with a skiff that shot out into the path of the moon. In the skiff, 
staring at them with her strange eyes, sat Kate Hilary. — 

Sutphen bent over his engine with a grunt, and the motor-boat shot 
forward. 

“Qh, Larry! She’s following us—wait!” cried the girl pitifully. 

“ Not on your life,” said Sutphen. 
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All at once Kate Hilary stopped rowing. She stood up, and cast 
her oars into the water. 

“Look!” cried Paget. “ We’ll have to take her in now.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Sutphen; but he brought the boat about 
and helped Kate Hilary over the side. Then he continued on his 
course. 

“Why, but aren’t you going to put her ashore?” demanded the 
girl. 
“T am not,” he said. “We’ve just four hours to make our con- 
nection as it is, and I cannot waste the time. We will continue this 
personally-conducted elopement as far as North River. She can come 
back from there with the motor-boat.” 

Paget saw that further protest was useless. She burst into un- 
controllable laughter. 

“Glad you’re amused,” muttered Sutphen; but he had to join 
her. 
Kate Hilary stared from one to the other in wistful silence. She 
did not speak until they were far out, nearing the mouth of the bay. 
Then she leaned toward the girl, and asked in a whisper, “ Has he 
kissed you?” 

“Not yet,” chuckled Paget. “Thanks to you!” 

“JT am glad,” said Kate Hilary. “ All your life you would have 
remembered, all your life. And life is very long.” She stood up. 
“ More bodies,” she said; and began to rock the boat. 

“ Look out—she Il upset us!” cried Sutphen. 

Both sprang at her—too late. The boat tipped, a rush of water 
came in over the edge, and Paget found herself splashing and sobbing 
for breath, not far from the overturned boat. She was no swimmer. 
It was some latent instinct that taught her to splash and paddle her 
way almost to the boat, where Sutphen reached out an arm and drew 
her in to safety. For a second she clung there, panting. Then she 
looked about her. A few yards away, she saw bubbles and a widening 
ripple. 

“Cousin Kate—she’s gone down! Quick, Larry—there! ” 

He shook his head. 

She stared at him incredulously. “ You—won’t?” 

“Can’t swim,” he muttered. “Wait—hold on!” 

But Paget was already splashing toward the bubbles. A head 
came up beside her. She grasped the hair. Kicking and paddling, . 
she managed to keep their mouths above water. She realized it 
was all she could do. “Let out a call for help and watch them 
comin’ ”—Ranlett’s voice seemed to echo in her ears. “Dick!” she 
called suddenly. “Dick! Dick!” 

It was Sutphen who got them back to the boat. “You little 
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idiot!” he panted savagely. “What do you mean by risking both our 
lives to save this—murderess? Don’t you know drowning people are 
horribly dangerous? ” 

“So you could swim,” she whispered. 

“To save you, yes!” 

After that they did not speak. Each clung to the slippery keel 
with one hand, and held the unconscious body with the other. Occasion- 
ally the man shouted aloud, and Paget called steadily under her 
breath, “ Dick!” 

Once Sutphen muttered, “She’s dead already. I’m going to let 
go.” 

“You are not,” said the girl doggedly. 

He held on. It may have been minutes or hours that they swung 
there with the tide, in the full glory of the summer moon, silver 
ripples pulling, pulling, at them like gentle hands. Then a dog 
barked far across the water. 

“He’s coming,” said Paget. 

Straining their ears, they heard the faint and rapid splash of oars. 

Sutphen went wild. “Here we are!” he shouted. “Good boy! 
Hallelujah! Right this way!” It seemed indecent, somehow, the 
sudden noise across that still water: like shouting over a grave. 

“You heard me?” asked Paget of the rescuer. 

“Yes, in my sleep. Thank God!” Ranlett wasted no time in 
sympathy. “Take that second pair of oars and row like the devil,” 
he ordered Sutphen. “We haven’t a second to lose. . . . Get more 
brandy into her—you’ve got to!” he said to Paget, who was sitting 
at his feet with her cousin’s head in her lap. 

Suddenly Kate Hilary opened her eyes and looked straight into 
his. “I dreamed Rose’s child had come back out of the sea to take 
care of me—Rose’s boy. Because he forgave me. I dreamed—but I 
dream so many things! Are you there, Dick Ranlett?” 

“She knows!” whispered Paget. 

“T’m here,” answered the man cheerfully. “It’s all right, Aunt 
Kate. You’re not dreaming now.” 

The eyes closed again, over a smile of ineffable content. 

Presently he whispered, “ How did this happen?” 

“An accident,” said Paget. 

But Sutphen cried out hotly, “It was no accident! She did it 
on purpose, I tell you! ‘Tried to drown all three of us. It isn’t 
safe to have such lunatics about! As soon as we are married, I shall 
take steps to have her put into an asylum.” 

“T think not,” said Ranlett. 

“ Married!” echoed the girl. “Do you imagine I would marry 
a coward?” 
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Sutphen gave a short, angry laugh. “A coward! That’s my 
thanks for risking my life to save both of them.” The veneer of his 
courtesy wore a little thin. “No, no, my girl! That’s not the 
trouble. Another shift in lovers, eh? I know you! But I don’t 
fancy myself in the réle of discard. You owe me too much for that. 
Why, the very clothes on your back I’ve paid for! And besides, you ’re 
just a little bit compromised, my dear, just a little bit sale. Even New 
York won’t stand for a young woman who allows a man to divorce his 
wife to marry her, and then does n’t——” 

“ Shut up and row—d—— you! ” Ranlett’s voice struck like a blow. 

He turned to the girl with grave gentleness. “ You are going to 
stay here, to take care of your cousin?” 

She nodded. Her face was white and quivering. 

“T knew it,” he said softly. “There’s no tie stronger in the 
world than kinship!” 

“There’s one,” she whispered. “ Dick, I—oh, it’s you I want 
to stay with, not poor Cousin Kate! .. . If youll have me,” she added 
humbly. 

He did not answer. She saw that he could not. Another man 
might have stopped rowing long enough to take the hand she held out 
to him. Ranlett pulled steadily toward the shore. But he looked at 
her. And under the warm, leaping glow of his eyes, she felt that 
she was being wrapped and held close in strong arms, haven at last 
from every peril of the open sea. 

Sutphen started to speak again, but stopped, hopelessly. “I seem 
to be de trop,” he murmured. 

They did not hear him. Silver ripples, shorn of their menace, 
lapped musically about the boat; the warm breath of the sleeping 
earth came out to meet them; everywhere, as they passed, mocking- 
birds broke into drowsy singing. They were unaware of it all; un- 
aware of anything but each other; unaware even of the fluttering sigh 
with which Kate Hilary drifted, smiling, into a haven of her own. 


A BLUR 
BY JANE BELFIELD 


Within I linger in the twilight haze. 

What perfume fills the hour—the firelight maze— 
What shapes that throng and press, as clinging sweet 
As kiss of Kundry—where the shadows meet! 


-— the misty pane the rain-drops beat; 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
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AN’S body was developed during the long, prehistoric ages 
M when life depended mainly upon the ability to run, fight, 
or do hard muscular work. The men without swiftness and 
endurance, those who could not fight or hunt, were steadily eliminated 
by the stern conditions of existence, and our ancestors thus became 
a race of runners, jumpers, throwers, strikers—men with powerful, quick 
bodies. 

Sponges grow on the bottom of the ocean. They develop in a 
water environment. Transplant them to a desert, and they die. The 
environment in which the human body was evolved required, at least 
occasionally, severe and prolonged muscular effort. During eons of 
practice its organs became adjusted to the strain of violent and stren- 
uous exertions. These activities were the main factors of the body’s 
environment, and they cannot now be changed without a degeneration 
of the organs which are involved. The fact that our food is no longer 
dependent upon running, jumping, and striking does not take away the 
necessity of still exercising these abilities. Without a moderate use, 
the organs which perform these activities deteriorate, and a moderate 
use means a far higher degree of exercise than is demanded of them by 
the tasks of present business life. 

The human lungs are able to furnish eight or ten times as much 
oxygen, and to get rid of many times as much carbon dioxid, as the 
conditions of modern city life require. The heart also is capable of 
doing ten times as much work as the city man ordinarily demands, and 
if he gives his muscles no more use than his business occasions they 
become small and fatty. 

Physical exercise, in order to serve the ends of health, must call 
into occasional activity the heart, the lungs, and the organs of 
digestion and excretion. Health depends not upon the power of muscle, 
but upon the balanced, vigorous, steady functioning of these organs, 
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and the criterion of health is the only safe one to apply in deciding 
whether a given exercise is a good one or not. 

All-round exercise usually means that which affects all the muscles 
of the body. The gymnasium drills generally begin with movements 
of the fingers; then other muscles are taken up—the triceps, those of 
the abdominal wall, and so on, over the entire body. You squeeze a 
couple of handles separated by springs and develop the grip. There is 
a machine into which you put your foot, twisting the leg and extending 
the toe. On another you exercise the extensors, while the pulley-weight 
affords you work for the biceps, the pectorals, and the muscles of the 
shoulders. Altogether, there are hundreds of different machines which 
one may use to develop the various muscles of the body; and they are 
all built for the purpose of accomplishing an all-over exercise through 
the employment of the muscles in successive anatomical groups. 

A person may exercise all the muscles of the body in turn without 
making much demand upon the heart or lungs. We all have heard 
of the young man who can tie ropes or chains around his upper arm 
and break them by bending the elbow and contracting the biceps, 
or put bands about his chest and burst them by the expansion of the 
ribs. He is proud of his physique, and yet it is generally safe to say 
that with all his exercising he has added no power to lis circulation. 
One of the best cases in point is that of Sandow. He used to take 
a hundred-pound dumb-bell in each hand and do a back somersault 
with it. It was an extraordinary exhibition of strength and skill. He 
thought that if he had a bicycle strong enough to support the exertion 
of his full strength, he could achieve supremacy as a rider. With his 
tremendous leg-muscles he could easily break the shaft of any ordinary 
bicycle, so he ordered one with a high gear and a specially strong 
frame. When he got on his machine he could push it at an extra- 
ordinary speed, but he could keep it up for only a few minutes. His 
power of circulation enabled him to make only a few contractions of 
his great muscles. 

So far, also, formal gymnastics have not enabled us to do an even 
more important thing—establish the habit of exercise. The problem 
before us is to discover forms of bodily activity which are not only 
feasible and give work to all the organs, but which are so interesting 
that a person will keep them up all through life, even under the 
unfavorable conditions of city existence. 

Of what use would a course in English literature be if it left the 
student with a feeling of cordial dislike for the subject, and of grati- 
fication that he would never again have to read a book? We should 
say that the teaching had failed, no matter how much subject matter 
had been covered, or how much information the teacher had forced 
into the pupil’s mind. We require a course in English literature to 
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establish associations so pleasant that in after-life the student’s habits 
will include the enjoyment of good books. 

Habits are not fixed to any great degree without the aid of interest. 
The assertion has frequently been made that repetition is the main 
factor in the formation of habits. Let us see how it works with sailors. 
They rise at certain hours and retire at certain hours. They eat 
hygienic food and take judicious exercise according to a daily schedule. 
All their physical activities are regulated by a program that follows 
the clock day after day, month after month, and year after year. But 
the regimen of the man-of-war does not hold the men when they have 
shore leave. The history of externally enforced morality fails to show 
that a wholesome manner of living can be established by mere repeti- 
tion. It is not performing an act over and over, but the interest 
attaching to it, that is most potent in making it a regular part of 
the daily life. .- 

A clue to the secret of interest is afforded by one of the familiar 
figures in our modern life, one at which I never cease to wonder. It 
is that of the fisherman—the rational city business man who, every 
summer, reverts to the country, sits on the bank of some convenient 
stream, and fishes. He may catch fish or he may not, but the long 
hours of the day will be spent in watching the line. He does not do 
it because he needs the fish, nor, so far as I can ascertain, from any 
reason growing out of his present environment, but simply because it 
satisfies an interest that dates back to an immemorial time. Early 
life was carried on by the water’s side. A continual food supply was 
most readily secured by the successful fisherman. The non-fishermen 
were eliminated, and the others, those who were best fitted to survive, 
are the ones from whom we have descended, so we may expect that 
this activity will give man delight as long as he endures upon the 
face of the globe. And so one might go through the whole catalogue 
of successful recreations, and find in each one an attractiveness that 
is based upon some racially-ancient custom or occupation. 

The lack of the power to interest is not the only shortcoming of 
all-over exercise. In my youth I was strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of an all-round education of the body. I shaved with my 
left hand as well as my right. I practised jumping from the left foot, 
and spent years trying to throw with the left arm. In tennis I served 
alternately with both hands, and to make all my fingers of equal 
ability I had the tendons cut out of the right hand. In short, I tried 
to train the left side of the body equally as well as the right. Here 
are the results: I never could jump quite as well from the left foot 
as from the right. My ambidexterity in tennis cost me the champion- 
ship doubles in college. With my right arm I could throw three 
hundred and fifty feet, but only two hundred and fifty with the left, 
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and, moreover, I never reached the point where I wanted to throw 
with that arm. Equality of strength in the fingers was not gained 
by the amputation of the tendons, and finally I became convinced that 
the weakness of the third finger was due rather to nerve habits than 
to the quality of muscle and bone. I was spending time trying to 
make parts of my hand and body do things they had not been accus- 
tomed to do. = was trying to reverse the whole process of evolution. 

There is a school of education which is based upon the notion that 
the two sides of the brain ought to be trained alike. Its adherents 
forget that the speech-centre is only on one side—the left. Should we 
spend all our time acquiring two poor sides, or would it be better to 
have one that was good? Why should I devote energy to making my 
left hand do that at which my right is already adept? True, I might 
lose the use of the proficient hand and so need to use the other hand; 
but if we are going to cross all of life’s bridges before we come to them, 
we shall have to learn the blind system of reading, how to talk with 
the hands, how to write with the toes, and many other makeshift 
accomplishments. But life should not consist in preparing for ac- 
cidents. Every minute of endeavor to train one part of the body to 
do a thing which has already been specialized on by another part is 
time thrown away, and time that should be used in learning some 
needful thing better. There is only one all-round organism in the 
world, and that is the ameeba. He can digest with his foot; he can 
finger with his stomach. He can do anything with any part of him- 
self. The result is he cannot do anything well, except persist, which 
demonstrates again that organic evolution is distinctly a process of 
specialization. 

In examining the adequacy of various particular forms of exercise, 
it is necessary to ascertain what effect they have upon the four funda- 
mental activities of human life—circulation, respiration, digestion, 
and excretion. A person wishes to specialize upon the running high 
jump. Before we can say whether or not it is suitable, we must 
discover how much work it gives to the heart and the other important 
organs. There is a short run—about the length of a room—with in- 
creasing swiftness, the last few steps only being at high speed, and then 
occurs an intense, momentary contraction on the part of many muscles. 
Besides the legs, the arms, the neck, and the large muscles of the 
back and stomach are subjected to a severe effort. A boy cah make 
fifteen or twenty trials in an afternoon, but not many more and be 
at his best. | 

During this exercise the heart rate remains about normal. It 
does not get up to two hundred and twenty or two, hundred and thirty, 
as in running, dancing, rapid callisthenics, and many other activities. 
No high jumper succeeds because of possessing a vigorous heart or 
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elastic arteries, nor does he fail simply because he has not a good pair 
of lungs. In order to be fresh and able to put his maximum effort into 
each trial, he saves himself, and never lets himself get out of breath. 

Unless a man jumps a great deal, it does not have much immediate 
effect upon the digestion, whereas in a ten-mile walk considerable 
energy is used that must be replaced. It is impossible for any of us 
to expend enough energy in a few efforts to modify the metabolism 
of the body. High jumping does not make people hungry to the same 
degree as dancing, running, pitching, rowing, swimming, or long dis- 
tance walking. It is primarily a matter of skill, technique, and 
muscular codrdination, and it does not involve enough of the funda- 
mental activities to make it proper for a man to depend upon it for 
all of his exercise. 

The effect of the more vigorous folk dances is very different. One 
of the essentia] requirements of a good dancer is the ability to do severe 
consecutive work, and that rests on elastic and healthy arteries. A pro- 
fessional dancing master, whom I know, regards power of the heart 
as a primary qualification of those who would excel in the art. Most 
people, he says, become fatigued before they can attain much skill. 
Neither can a person become a good dancer who has not vigorous 
respiratory power. 

In bowling, a ball of a certain weight, held in a preferred hand— 
usually the right—is rolled down an alley towards a set of wooden 
pins. The large muscles of the back, as well as those of the legs and 
one arm, are set in action. The player goes through a highly 
specialized set of motions which differ with persons, but vary only 
slightly during the growth of the individual’s skill. The ball is 
always delivered with the feet in a certain position, and the left arm 
does a different thing from the right. Those who bowl a great deal 
ucually acquire a peculiar positior. in the carriage of the shoulders, 
and a curve both lateral and rotary of the middle third of the spine. 

There is no danger, however, that the kind of scoliosis that comes 
from bowling, fencing, or baseball pitching on one side will ever develop 
into a serious deformation. A work published within the past few 
years from the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston has made 
it clear that serious cases of spinal curvature do not come from such 
habits as bowling, but are due to inherited malformations of the 
vertebre themselves. So if I were asked, “Is it safe to get one’s 
exercise by bowling?” I should reply in the affirmative. I do not 
mean to say that it is the best kind of exercise, but it does accomplish 
the four necessary things. It increases the circulation, respiration, 
digestion, and excretion. To be sure, it modifies the body in a way 
that is not beautiful, and if a person cares about the beauty of the 
body, he ought not to form the bowling habit, unless he can do as 
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the fencers do—take some other exercise that will correct its one- 
sided effects. 

Pitching baseball involves the use of the arms, the back, and the 
legs, and excepting its one-sidedness, it makes an effective form of 
exercise. The trained pitcher generally has a good physique and all- 
round strength. The athlete who practises the hundred-yard dash 
should supplement his exercise with long walks or gymnasium drills. 
A person may safely devote himself to lawn tennis unless he is nervous. 
To play this game well demands intense attention, and this a phlegmatic 
person may give without harm. So also may any one who does not 
play well; but the expert, man or woman, who is eager for every 
point, is in danger of putting into it too much nervous energy. 

Mountain climbing meets the four fundamental requirements, and 
so also does chasing butterflies. For those who care for it, the pursuit 
is a good specialty from the viewpoint of health. It makes one get 
out-of-doors; it necessitates large movements of the body, and it 
satisfies the instinct for the chase. 

Skating affects the circulation, involves deep breathing, and pro- 
duces fatigue. It is usually in the open air, and the violent movements 
of the trunk—especially the jolts which the poor skater receives— 
promote excretion. It may sometimes tax the leg muscles severely, 
but these are large muscles, and it is perfectly safe to exercise them 
tremendously. 

Playing billiards is a fair exercise—so far as it goes. Walking 
around the table and bending over many times are valuable, but 
handling the cue is too slight to count; there are not enough move- 
ments. It is all indoors, and the ventilation is usually poor. Juggling 
a light pair of Indian clubs does not bring the large muscular masses 
of the body into play or increase the respiration and metabolism. As 
an exercise, it is not much more satisfactory than typewriting, which 
gives a great dea] of consecutive work to a number of small muscles, 
but that is all. 

A game which is preéminently well suited to those who desire 
recreation and general outdoor exercise is that of golf. It is better 
adapted to adults than to boys and girls, who usually crave violent 
exertion. A man who plays eighteen holes on a golf course has walked 
two and a half miles. He has climbed up hill and down dale. He has 
stooped down many times; he has been out-of-doors. It is a social 
game, and so interesting that it quickly becomes a habit. 

To aim at symmetry in choosing our exercise is not only foolish, 
but evil. To attach the dynamic aid of interest to our recreations, 
we must base them upon activities that are racially old, and, if they 
are to be useful, they must affect the body’s whole organic life as 
did the pursuits of the hunters and fishers of old. 
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THE SCOOP 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of * Pigs is Pigs,”” ‘ That Pup,” etc. 


HILANDER BROWN lay flat on his back in bed, and for four 
days and nights his wife had hardly left the room. It was 
typhoid, and Philander was suffering the retribution dealt by the 

Fates to the man who does not practise what he preaches; for his 
Briggsville Weekly Eagle had rampantly denounced the town pump as a 
menace to the public health, while Philander continued to fill his 
drinking-water bucket at that same well. And now the well, as if in 
revenge, had given him typhoid, and among the several thousand things 
a country cditor cannot afford, typhoid stands high on the list. 

Occasionally Mrs. Brown left the room for a few minutes of repose, 
and when these occasions came Grandma Figgis sat by the bed, with her 
hands placidly folded in her lap, while she conversed with Philander 
in a soothing, grandmotherly manner. Grandma Figgis was indeed a 
grandmother, for she was Mrs. Brown’s own grandmother, and Mrs. 
Brown had children of her own; and Grandma Figgis had been so long 
a grandmother that she felt justified in grandmothering the whole world. 
She treated men and women of her own age with the same easy con- 
descension that she treated Willie Brown, and she would greet the 
Presiding Elder with the same “Law sakes! You poor child, you 
must be frozen to death! ” that she used in speaking to Willie, although 
the Presiding Elder was two years her senior and had a long gray beard. 

When Philander, under the influence of the fever, would lift his 
head and ramble on about the tariff, Grandma Figgis would smile at 
him reassuringly. 

“ Now, child,” she would say placidly, “ mebby it’s like you say and 
mebby it ain’t, for I’m no hand to tell about sich things, but if I was 
you I’d lay right back on that pillow an’ go asleep. The tariff ain’t 
goin’ to bite you if you don’t bite it. Hesh, now, an’ shet your eyes. 
The tariff ’1l be all right ’g’in mornin’.” 

“But we must take the duty off ice,” he would ramble on. “We 
must take the duty off ice. Nobody ’ll take the duty off ice! They put 
it on, and they put it on, and nobody takes any off. If ice was free——” 
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“ Hesh, now!” would say Grandma Figgis placidly. “Don’t you 
bother your poor head about it. I dare say it’ll come off when the 
time comes. Put your head down, an’ mebby if you take a nap, itll 
be like you want it, when you wake up.” , 

This would comfort Philander, and he would drop back, smiling 
weakly, until some new trouble arose in his fevered head. Grandma 
Figgis treated them all alike, as she had treated all the troubles of life— 
“ Mebby it "ll be all right, you poor feller, if you jest take a nap, now.” 

For years Grandma Figgis had not been outside the yard, and she 
preferred to stay in the house. Her favorite place was her rocking-chair, 
the seat of which had sagged and sagged until it was a bag, comfortably 
uncomfortable to get out of. In this chair, at the window, she would 
look out upon the street with her “second sight ” and see the neighbors 
pass, and to this chair the news and gossip of the village all came, to 
be received with the same benevolent “ Well, well! Poor feller,” whether 
it was news of a wedding or a death. 

But on this fifth day Philander sat straight up in bed and slid his 
feet to the floor. His staring eyes were filled with a strong deter- 
mination. 

“ Now, you poor feller,” said Grandma Figgis, “ you git right back 
into bed, and cover yourself up. Th’ ain’t nothin’ goin’ to hurt ye!” 

“It’s Thursday!” said Philander insistently. “It’s Thursday!” 

“ Well, mebby ’t is,” said Grandma Figgis calmly. “ An’ if it is, it 
ain’t goin’ to bite ye. Slide under them covers, an’ Thursday won’t 
tetch hide nor hair of ye.” 

“Well, I’ve got to get down to the office,” said Philander. “It’s 
Thursday. I’ve got to go.” 

“ Get into bed, now, like a good child,” said Grandma Figgis, “ an’ 
mebby you can go down in the mornin’. Th’ ain’t no hurry, I dare say.” 

“I’ve got to get down,” insisted Philander. “It’s Thursday, and 
the paper won’t come out. I’ve got to get down.” 

“ Now, you jest creep under them bed-clothes, do!” urged Grandma 
Figgis, rocking herself slowly in her chair. “Th’ paper’ll get out 
somehows, I dare say.” 

“I’ve got to get down to the office and get the paper out,” repeated 
Philander. “It’s Thursday.” 

“Law sakes!” said Grandma Figgis, in her placid way. “ Folks 
would think that measly little paper ’mounted to somethin’. Don’t you 
worry "bout it. Nobody ’ll miss it much, I reckon, if it don’t come out. 
I’ll git it out myself if youll git under them covers right away.” 

Philander hesitated. 

“Can you get it out?” he asked dazedly. 

“ Yes, child, I dare say I can,” said Grandma carelessly. “ You git 
into bed, an’ the paper ll be all right.” | 
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“To-day ’s Thursday,” insisted Philander. “You’ll have to get 
it out to-day. Or I’ll have to get it out. Perhaps I’d better go, 
myself.” 

“No, you lay down right away,” said Grandma. “If anybody’s 
got to git that paper out, me an’ Willie can. Hesh, now, and lay down. 
I’ll see to that paper fer ye.” 

Philander slowly drew himself under the bed-clothes again, and 
stared at Grandma. 

- “You ain’t going!” he reminded her in a few minutes. 

“Law sakes! Sich a rush!” said Grandma. “ You’d think that 
paper amounted to somethin’. I’m goin’ soon as Charlotte comes 
back.” 

And go she did. 

“ Willie,” she said, “ your pa’s worried about that paper not comin’ 
out, an’ I guess you an’ me’) have to tend to it for the poor feller. 
It ll make him feel sort of easy when he sees it all printed up. Reckon 
you can help me with it?” 

Willie was sure he could. He was a straight-standing boy of eleven, 
and getting out The Hagle was just what he would like to do; so the 
old lady and the little boy walked down to the Hagle office. It was a 
slow progress, for Grandma Figgis walked but little in the village, and 
every rose and pansy bed was a sight of interest, a new side-porch was 
a matter of wonder and long speculation before she could pass it, and 
the climbing of the Zagle stairs was a long, hard task. 

Once in the office, she looked about with decided distaste. At its 
best, the Hagle office resembled a rummage sale gone to wreck, but the 
absence of the proprietor had added to the muss. Out of the general 
chaos @ man emerged and came to meet Grandma. He was daubed with 
printer’s ink and machine-grease from foot to head; streaks of black 
discolored his red hair, and thumb smudges decorated his face. 

“Law sakes, you poor feller!” said Grandma Figgis. “And I 
reckon you’re Steve, that I’ve heard Philander tell about. Me and 
Willie come down to git out the paper fer ye.” 

Steve scratched the red hair at the base of his brain, and left more 
black streaks there. He smiled grimly. 

“Won’t you sit down, ma’m?” he asked, clearing a chair, and 
Grandma sank into it gratefully. 

“Well, go ahead an’ git out the paper,” said Grandma. “There 
would n’t anything do Philander but that me and Willie come down 
and saw it was got out. You might put in it somewheres that Philander 
is pretty sick, but that hell be a lot worse before he gets any better, 
to my notion. How long do you reckon it will be before you get the 
paper out, Stephen?” 

“The fact is,” said Steve, “I was n’t counting on no paper com- 
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ing out this week. When Phil took down I pulled this old press to 
pieces, to sort of fix it up, and the more I fixed, the worse she was. I’ve 
been working on the press all week, and I have n’t got a line set up— 
not a line, nor a line to set up. That’s the way it is.” 

“Did you, now, you poor feller!” said Grandma pityingly. “Well, 
jest let the press go, and get out the paper, for Philander’s countin’ 
on me, Stephen.” 

The printer scratched his head again. 

“T dunno,” he said thoughtfully. “We’ve got some plate matter 
that Philander was usin’ for paper-weights, but I guess it’s mostly 
pieces of the President’s message of six years ago, and that’s about all 
we have got. Mebby there’s some patent-medicine reading notices 
left over from last week that I forgot to distribute, but they ’re more 
than likely pied by now. I might get the blacksmith to come up and 
slam this press together whilst I set up something, if I had something 
to set up, but I ain’t got nothin’. That’s the dickens of it.” 

“Well, Stephen,” said Grandma patiently, “when you get done 
talkin’, jest go right at it an’ git out the paper. I don’t understand 
nary word you say, but Philander ’s dependin’ on me and Willie to git 
out the paper.” 

Stephen looked at the dismantled press and then at Grandma. She 
was sitting as comfortably as she could in any chair that was not her 
baggy rocking-chair. She knew nothing about the technical part of 
getting out the paper, and she cared nothing about it. She had come 
down to see that the paper was got out, and she was willing to wait 
until it was done, but she did not want to wait very long. 

“What you reckon to put in the paper this week?” she asked. 

Stephen had just told her that he had nothing to put in it, but 
he told her again. He also explained that if they had nothing to put 
in it, there would be nothing in the paper, and that would not be a 
paper at all. He further explained that there was no chance of getting 
anything to put in it. Consequently, there could be no paper. 

“ Well, jest go ahead gettin’ it out,” said Grandma placidly; “ put 
somethin’ in it.” 

“The Joneses put down a new sidewalk,” suggested Willie. 

“ Put that in,” said Grandma. “ An’ you might say, Stephen, that 
it’s a dyin’ shame for ’em to set the boards so far apart. Say that 
me an’ Willie came over that walk this afternoon, an’ it’s a blessin’ I 
wore my carpet slippers, for it’s real dangerous to wear heels across a 
sidewalk where the boards is set so far apart. Like as not, somebody ’ll 
get an ankle wrenched. Put that in, Stephen.” 

“Of course,” said Stephen doubtfully, “Philander would n’t say 
nothin’ like that if he was here. The Joneses take the paper, an’ if they 
see that in it, they "ll be mad and stop the paper. But I ain’t no hand 
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to set up what ain’t written out. I ain’t much of a hand at type, 
anyhow, but what I do set up I’ve got to have written.” 

“Law sakes!” said Grandma. “I had no notion gittin’ out a 
paper was so much bother. Write that out for Stephen, Willie, like a 
good boy.” 

Willie wrote, in his large, school-boy hand, the information that 
the Joneses had a new walk, but he omitted the reference to the widely 
distributed boards, for he was the son of his father. 

“Well, now, Stephen,” said Grandma comfortably, “I guess you 
can go right on an’ get out the paper.” 

Stephen looked at the copy in his hand. 

“ Well, ma’m,” he said, “ this won’t make much more than a line and 
a half, and that ain’t enough, strickly speakin’, to fill The Eagle. It 
ain’t hardly worth while to run off a paper to tell that much news. 
It ain’t what you would call important enough news. I could make up 
them scraps of plate matter, an’ the regular advertisements, an’ the 
standing medicine readers, but, at that, it would be a skinny-lookin’ 
paper. There ain’t ever much news to put in the paper, but we ain’t 
ever gone to press on one sidewalk item. Mebby you can think of 
somebody that’s sick?” 

“T been so took up with Philander,” said Grandma, “that I ain’t 
heard a bit of gossip or scandal this week. You write out about your 
pa bein’ sick, Willie.” 

“ Write a stick or two about it,” advised Steve, “and run in how 
that’s why the paper ain’t up to its usual. It7ll sort of explain them 
scraps of old Presidential message, and if we don’t have nothin’ else to 
put in I can centre Dusenberry’s quarter page ad. in the middle of a 
full page——” 

“Tf that’s the one that says Dusenberry’s is the best place to buy 
groceries in Briggsville, Stephen,” said Grandma, “ we won’t print that 
one, for it ain’t so, an’ I don’t “low to print lies in this paper whilst 
I’m ’tending to it. Sim Dusenberry has been lyin’ about how good his 
store is "bout long enough, I reckon, in this paper.” 

“ Well, of course,” said Steve, “we ain’t responsible for what he 
says. All we do is print what he pays for. And that ad. ’ll fill up 
mighty nice.” 

“Tt ain’t goin’ in,” said Grandma positively. “I know that Sim 
Dusenberry well enough, and he ain’t none too good to be up to this 
and that. I know the whole kit and boodle of them Dusenberrys. 
Don’t try to tell me, Stephen. If you want to put anything in the 
middle of that page, you put that sidewalk item there, for that’s the 
truth, an’ what Sim Dusenberry says ain’t.” 

Steve looked at the composing-stone glumly. 

“ Well, we got to have more news items, then,” he said. “ Philander 
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said never to use the country correspondence until he looked it over, 
for it is nearly all josh, and has to be cut deep.” 

“Grandma,” said Willie, “I know how Papa gets news. He goes 
out and gets it. I can get some.” 

“Can you, now, you poor feller!” said Grandma sympathetically. 
“Well, run along and get all you can, and look out you don’t git run 
over.” 

“Say, stop in at the blacksmith’s and tell him to come right up 
here,” said Steve. “And say I want him right quick.” 

The proudest moment of a boy’s life is when he starts doing a man’s 
work. He glows with pride; he is haughty with it. He may be the 
butcher’s delivery-man’s boy, holding the reins while his father cuts 
across the lawn to the back door with a steak, or he may be the million- 
aire’s son, cutting coupons with a bright pair of silver scissors, but 
prouder than all is the editor’s boy when he first does something toward 
getting out the paper. 

Willie did not need to secure pencil and note-book—the editor’s 
son always carries them. He left his message with the blacksmith and 
then glanced up and down the narrow main street. Jeb Walker was 
sitting in one of the chairs before the hotel, and Willie approached him. 

“ Anything new to-day?” he asked, as he had heard his father ask 
so many times. 

“ Nope, ” said Jeb shortly. “ Nothin’ doin’ that I know of.” 

This was not discouraging, for it was Jeb’s invariable reply. 

“No arrivals?” asked Willie. 

“Nope,” said Jeb. “Don’t nobody ever seem to arrive at this 
hotel no more. You helpin’ out on The Hagle? Lemme see! Seems 
like I ought to have some news for you. I seen Tilly Dornbakker goin’ 
down toward the station a while ago. Mebby she’s goin’ to town. 
Come to think of it, she did have her grip along.” 

“Thank you,” said Willie. He wrote a few words in his note-book 
and arose. He walked briskly along the side street to the station, and 
saw Tilly sitting on the iron-backed bench on the platform. It was 
still several hours unti] train-time, but Briggsville travellers believe 
in being on time for the trains. Perhaps, in the dim past, some one 
missed a train. 

“Good morning,” said Willie, drawing his note-book and pencil. 
“ Going to leave us?” 

This was the time-honored question that Philander Briggs always 
asked the passengers as they stood on the station platform. It opened 
the subject without delay; it went right to the point. It was less 
impudent than “ Where are you going?” but a “ Yes” in reply opened 
the way for the second question. But never had the innocent question 
been less innocently received. 
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“Oh!” gasped Tilly, and her face was flooded with red. “I—no— 
that is——” 

“Leaving us for good?” asked Willie. 

Men were seldom asked this one. It was usually reserved for girls, 
for they often left to take up work in factory or kitchen in the larger 
town to the east. 

Qh, no!” said Tilly hurriedly. “No, indeed!” 

“Going to do some shopping in Jefferson?” asked Willie. 

“Yes, some shopping in Jefferson,” said Tilly gratefully. 

“T persume,” said Willie—“I persume, then, you ’ll be returning 
this afternoon on the four-ten? ” 

“ Yes,” said Tilly, and then, quickly: “No! Not to-night. I ’ll— 
I’ll stay all night in Jefferson.” 

“With friends, I persume?” suggested Willie. 

“ Yes,” said Tilly. 

Willie looked up and down the station platform. Tilly was the 
only person on it, and he closed his note-book with a professional snap, 
and dropped it into his pocket. 

“T’ve got to be moving along,” he said. His next stop was at 
Sim Dusenberry’s grocery. The moment he entered, he saw a news 
item staring him in the face, for Sim, although busily wrapping a 
dollar’s worth of sugar in heavy brown paper, was wearing his Sunday 
clothes, and in Briggsville a man does not wear his Sunday clothes on 
week days unless he is going to a funeral or to travel. But the business 
end of The Hagle was what had taken Willie to the store. 

“Td like to get a change of copy for your ad., Mr. Dusenberry,” 
he said. “ Papa’s sick, and me and Grandma are getting out the paper 
this week, and she don’t like the ad. you’ve been running. She says 
she won’t run it that way.” 

“She won’t, hey?” asked Sim. “ Well, then, you just, leave it out.” 

“ But we need it in,” said Willie. “We need it to fill up. I can’t 
possemly get enough news.” 

“Well, son,” said Sim, “you put in that ad. just whatever you 
like, to suit your grandma.” 

“Thank you,” said Willie. “Going to leave us?” 

“Me?” asked Sim. “Pshaw, no! What put aad into your head, 
now?” 

“You ’ve got on your Sunday clothes,” said Willie. 

“ Well,” said Sim, with an attempt to be quite at ease, “it was just 
a notion I had. My old suit was pretty bad, and I thought I’d run 
down to Jéfferson and get a new one, any way.” 

“Then, you are going?” said Willie. 

“ Well, son, since you ’ve got to know it all, I am,” said Bim. 

“ Coming back this afternoon?” asked Willie. 
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“ Ah—yes. Or, no. No! I guess we——” 

“Who’s going with you?” asked Willie. 

“Nobody! Nobody!” said Sim quickly. “That was a slip of the 
tongue. No, sir! I’m going all alone.” 

“You’ll have company, any way,” said Willie, as he snapped his 
note-book shut. “ Tilly Dornbakker is going down this morning.” 

Sim looked at him closely. 

“ How do you know that?” he asked suspiciously. 

“T interviewed her,” said Willie. “She’s down at the station.” 

“ Probably goin’ down to see her husband at Jefferson,” said Sim. 

“Her husband ain’t at Jefferson,” said Willie. “He’s at Des 
Moines. She’s just going down to do some shopping. Well, I’ve got 
to be moving along.” 

On the street again he paused and looked up and down. No teams 
were tied to the rails along the walk, for it was early yet for farmers 
to have reached town; but a few doors down the street he saw Sam 
Brockett, with his dog. He remembered that Sam’s little sister had 
the measles, and with a hope that she was either worse or well, he 
walked to where Sam stood. It would do no harm to let Sam know 
he was reporting for The Eagle, at any rate. 

“ Hello, Sam,” he said. 

“ Hello yourself,” said Sam. 

“T can’t stop,” said Willie. “I’m getting news for The Eagle. 
I persume your sister is still on the sick-list? ” 

“Yep, you ’d ought to see her,” said Sam. “She’s as red as a beet. 
Doc Weaver says the measles are comin’ out fine.” 

Out came Willie’s note-book. 

“T’ll make an item of that,” he said haughtily. “ News is scarce. 
Tilly Dornbakker is going to Jefferson. Sim Dusenberry is also. The 
Joneses have a new sidewalk.” 

“That all you got!” said Sam sneeringly. “Why, I knowed all 
that already.” 

“You didn’t know Sim was goin’ to town,” said Willie. 

“ Yes, I did, too,” said Sam. “I heard him say so. And I knowed 
he was n’t goin’ alone.” 

“ But he is,” said Willie. 

“ But he ain’t,” said Sam. 

“Who’s he goin’ with?” asked Willie, scenting another item. 

“Tilly Dornbakker,” said Sam. “That’s who he’s goin’ with, if 
you want to know.” 

“But he ain’t,” said Willie. “He said he was goin’ alone. And 
she said she was goin’ alone.” 

“Huh!” said Sam scornfully. “That’s what they tell you, but 
I beard him tell her.” 
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“Tell her what?” 

“Tell her to get this morning’s train, that’s what,” said Sam. 
“ He said he would be on it sure.” 

“Ah! You did not! Where was you, to hear all that?” 

“T was up in Dornbakker’s apple-tree, that’s where I was. And 
he kissed her.” 

“Who kissed her?” 

“Sim Dusenberry kissed her.” 

“ Kissed who?” 

“ Kissed Tilly Dornbakker.” 

Willie considered this a minute. 

“ What else did they say?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Sam. “She just said, ‘But if I ge with you, 
won’t you leave me?’ and he just said, ‘ Not on your life, and that’s 
all they said. I guess she’s afraid to go to town alone, but I ain’t. I 
been to Jefferson lots of ——” 

“Well, I’ve got to be moving along,” said Willie calmly, but his 
heart was beating wildly. 

“Huh! you’re stuck up because your pa’s sick,” said Sam, as a 
parting shot, but Willie did not stop to return it. He hurried across 
Main Street, and up into the office of The Hagle. Steve had long since 
set up the little matter he had been given, and was now helping the 
blacksmith “slam” the press together. 

“Well, you poor thing!” said Grandma. “Set right down an’ 
rest yourself. You must be right tired.” 

“No, ma’m, I ain’t,” said Willie. “But I guess I’ve got a 
‘scoop’ that would make Papa set up, if he was able.” 

“And have you, now!” said Grandma calmly. “Well, Willie, I 
don’t know what a scoop is, but if you think it’s good to help git out 
this paper, I wisht you would bring it in, for I can’t sit ’round here 
much longer an’ hear them two men swear at that press. I declare, 
my heart is ’most broke, the way that press is treatin’ em. Stephen! 
I wisht, if you’ve got time, you’d stop swearin’ whilst Willie is here, 
if you don’t mind. Tell Stephen what you got, Willie.” 

Stephen looked up from where he was lying beside the press, and 
an expression of impotent pain crossed his features. 

“ Ah!” he said coarsely, “go tell it to your grandmother!” and 
then he remarked to the blacksmith: “ Well, you chuckle-headed idiot, 
why don’t you put that nut on that bolt?” and the blacksmith replied : 
“ How can I, you crazy loon, if you don’t hammer the infernal bolt 
through far enough to get the nut on it?” and Steve answered: “ How 
can I hammer the cussed thing when there ain’t no room to hammer? 
Hey?” 

“Grandma,” said Willie, “I picked up a piece of news that will 
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make a sensation. At least, I persume it will. I’m going to head it, 
‘Prominent Grocer Elopes.’ How do you spell ‘ prominent’?” 

“Land sakes, child, I’ve forgot all the spelling I ever knew, and 
that was n’t much,” said Grandma. “Git along with your spelling! y 

“* Prom-e-nant,’” spelled Willie doubtfully. “That don’t seem 
right. I guess I don’t know how to spell it. Ill put it ‘leading 
grocer.’ How do you spell Dornbakker, Grandma?” 

“Git along with you!” said Grandma. “ How should I know how 
to spell sech a name? Tilly Dornbakker ain’t sick, is she, poor thing? ” 

“Sick?” said Willie absently, as he stared at the sheet of paper he 
was attempting to fill with his sensational news. “Sick? Oh, no! 
She ’s running off with Sim Dusenberry. They ’re going away on this 
morning’s train.” 

“Law sakes! You don’t tell me!” exclaimed Grandma Figgis. 
“ How ’d you know that, Willie? Did you read it in the paper?” 

“No, ma’m,” said Willie. “But it’s going to be in the paper. I 
gathered news of it on the street while I was out. I guess I can spread 
it out so it will fill quite a space. It’s the biggest news this town has 
had for a long time.” 

“And Tilly was always such a nice little mite of a thing!” said 
Grandma regretfully. “Who’d you say she was running off with, 
Willie?” 

“Sim Dusenberry,” said Willie. 

“She ’ll regret it every born day of her life!” said Grandma. 
“Land knows, Rigg Dornbakker is little enough account, but that 
Sim Dusenberry! Seems like Tilly must be possessed to run off with 
that no-good. I declare, if ’t wasn’t so hard for me to git about, I’d 
go down an’ make the little hike go back home. Willie,” she said 
suddenly, “jest see if you can git me down to that deepo.” 

The boy looked up with the utter surprise that befitted the editor’s 
son. 

“Why, Grandma!” he said. “Youll spoil the ‘scoop.’” 

“Tf runnin’ away with another man’s wife is what you call a 
‘scoop,’ Willie, I guess mebby I will,” agreed Grandma. 

She arose from her chair with little groans, and as she turned to 
the door, with her arm on Willie’s shoulder, she looked back. 

“ Stephen,” she said, “me and Willie is goin’ home, so you and the 
blacksmith git out that paper the best you kin. I reckon Philander 
won’t know what’s in it an’ what ain’t, for he’s as crazy as a loon. 
If you ain’t got nothing else to print, jest put in the Ten Command- 
ments. I reckon it won’t hurt this town none to read ’em again.” 

Her progress down the stairs was slow, and she wended her way 
down the side street to the station with all the deliberation that char- 
acterized her walks abroad. She stood fifteen minutes before the 
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druggist’s window, and when she went on she stopped many times to 
look across the street. When she reached the station platform she 
dropped on the bench beside Tilly with a sigh of relief. 

“Now, Willie,” she said, “you run along home an’ see how your 
pa’s gittin’ along, an’ come back an’ git me. I won’t stray off. I do 
seem to get so het up when I walk out,” she said to Tilly. 

“Tt is very warm,” said Tilly. 

“Well, it ain’t no sort of weather for a married woman to run off 
with another man,” said Grandma carelessly. “I never knowed a 
case of runnin’ off of that sort that took place in hot weather that 
did n’t end bad. I s’pose the weather gits on their tempers.” 

“Oh!” said Tilly, in a sort of gasp. She looked around wildly, as 
if seeking flight. 

“Men is all alike, lock, stock, an’ barrel,” said Grandma, “ an’ 
never in my born days could I see the use of runnin’ away with one 
to run away from another. They ’re poor critters, all of ’em, an’ them 
Dusenberrys is about the wust this town’s got in it, an’ Sim’s about 
the wust of the whole kit an’ boodle. But I s’pose if you’re goin’, 
you ’ll go, an’ rue it’s long as you live.” 

Tilly began to cry softly. 

“There, there!” said Grandma gently. “It don’t do no good to 
bawl about it. I reckon Sim can’t help bein’ ornery. Git along with 
you, if you want to, you poor thing. Your husband is nigh as ornery 
as Sim is, so you won’t lose much. I guess Willie ll give you a big 
lay-out in the paper. He’s runnin’ it whilst his pa is sick.” 

“Oh!” said Tilly suddenly. “It won’t be in the paper, will it?” 

“Yes, it will, you poor thing!” said Grandma, with sympathy. 
“Tf Willie can make out how to spell your name, he ’ll have it all in, 
like as not. An’ ’t will be a good chanst to tell folks out an’ out what 
a no-’count that Sim Dusenberry is. He’s a shame, he is. Good rid- 
dance to bad rubbish, an’ well thank you fer gittin’ us quit of him. 
Not but what he ’ll let you go to wreck an’ ruin mighty soon.” 

A convulsive shiver passed through Tilly, and she hid her face. 

“T’ve always had such a hard time,” she moaned. “I’ve always 
had such a hard time!” 

“So ye have; so ye have, you poor thing,” said Grandma; “ an’ 
you ’ll have a long sight worse when you git off with Sim Dusenberry, 
let me tell you. If I was you, I’d hike up to Philander’s house an’ 
go to nursin’ him, an’ let that Sim kite along by hisself awhile, th’ 
good-fer-nothin’! Th’ idee of him coaxin’ you away! I reckon Ill 
wait here till the train comes in, an’ give him a piece of my mind.” 

“Come,” said Tilly quickly. “I’ll go with you, Grandma.” 

Half way up the side street they met the druggist, standing before 
his door. 
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“TI thought you were going to leave us,” he said to Tilly. “Saw 
you going to the deepo awhile back. Change your mind?” 

Grandma looked up at him through her spectacles. 

“ Tilly was goin’ to town to shop a little,” she said, “ but Philander ’s 
so sick he needs a nurse, an’ I coaxed Tilly to stay over an’ nurse him. 
I reckon you’d ought to double up that advertisement in the paper, 
now that Philander ’s goin’ to need a lot of your nasty medicine.” 

In giving his reasons for not increasing his space the druggist 
forgot Tilly and her change of mind, and Grandma walked slowly on. 
At the corner of Main Street they met Willie. 

“ Papa ’s the same,” he said. 

“Ts he, now, the poor feller!” said Grandma. “I guess you’d 
better go “long up to the office an’ see that that Stephen gits out the 
paper. An’, Willie, you can put in that Tilly’s goin’ to nurse your 
pa whilst he’s sick.” 

“Ts n’t she going away?” he asked regretfully. 

“No, she ain’t!” said Grandma positively. “ An’ don’t you say 
nothin’ about her thinkin’ of goin’. Not one word! I spoiled that 
scoot you was tellin’ about.” 

Scoop,’ Grandma, not ‘ scoot,’ ” said Willie. 

“Well, *t was almost a scoot,” said Grandma placidly. 


LOVE’S TOWER 


BY NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 


N Love’s strong tower I would keep thee, dear, 
Where none in all the world would know thee there, 
And I would keep the roadway to thee fair, 
A path all fragrant, flower-strewn, and clear, 
A path of perfect trust, unmarred by Fear; 
Along that way should come no thought of Care, 
But only happy thoughts, and pure, would dare 
To that impregnable tall tower draw near. 


But I should come in blithe mood up that way, 
And as I came Id pluck the flowers gay ; 
I’d bring to you a bunch of blossoms sweet 
To fill with perfume rare your still retreat ; 
And you and I together, in that tower tall, 
Would know of Love’s best, richest blessings all. 


EMPIRE-BUILDERS 
By Edith Ayrton Zangwill 


0-DAY my husband will be knighted, and in the papers his 

career is recounted. On many outlying portions of the globe 

his activities are scored, and all these scattered regions now 

form part of our possessions. Here it is set down: how his railroads 

have enmeshed dominions; how his bridges have spanned limiting 

rivers; how his locks and dams have turned the unclaimed desert into 

fertile British land. Varied and far-reaching has his work been, truly ; 
it hath changed history. 

And as I think of my husband’s life, this life that we have lived 
so long together, it unrolls again before me. There was the first 
undertaking people speak of, the new docks at Kowloon. Nigh thirty 
years ago Hugh built them, long ere the place was ceded to the English. 
The world was very spacious then; the East a mystery. When my 
husband told me that he had the billet, I knew not even that the 
place was situate in China. I asked what portion of the world Kowloon 
might be. We had had no previous talk upon the matter; it was all 
so sudden. And I was ill; my first-born was but five days old. He 
lay by my side as his father spoke,—a light weight on my arm, but 
o’erbalancing my world. But my husband did not greatly heed him; 
the new tidings were too engrossing. It was the kind of work that 
Hugh had ever craved, venturesome, responsible. He was to go at 
once, he said. The babe and I soon should follow after. The pay 
was excellent; we should be free from money trouble. Hugh’s face 
was keen and radiant. How happy was that father! But the mother 
of a five days’ child finds e’en good news hard to bear. And separation 
at such a time looms black and terrible. We now had gold in plenty— 
but my baby cried for food. 

It was four months later that we sailed, the babe and I, for I could 
wait no longer. My husband, despite his work, wanted us, and I 
wanted him. I should have gone before, but I had waited for the 
cooler season. My son was frail, they told me; he must have care. 
For he had come to me so small, so small, and afterwards he grew 
but languidly. My little white rose, I called him, forgetting where 
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white roses may be fitly laid. But a voyage would give him color; 
thus I reassured myself. The change would surely do him good. I 
was but a girl; I knew so little. Much later, at Hongkong, they told 
me. Every one else had known. Every one else had deemed it madness 
to bring a sickly weanling into that alien land. 

And yet at first the little one did not suffer. We had a garden to 
the Kowloon house, a pleasant spot until the tortures began. For 
they and the beheadings took place just below us. I was alone all day 
and impotent, my husband was ever working at his docks. There were 
no cries, those I felt I could have borne. It was the awful, incredible 
silence that clutched the heart. But my babe shrieked as though he 
too felt the dread, dumb terror. He was a stranger in this mad and 
hellish world. 

But my native servants, realizing to their surprise my disliking, 
thereafter duly warned me. So on the recurrent torture days I would 
go forth, taking with me the babe. Thus we saw the city, its streets 
wirbling with a soft-footed, busy, indistinguishable throng. 

Nearby there was a little river, and on its bank we’d sit—a river 
that was another city. For each close-lying junk and sampan formed 
a homestead crowded with those for whom there was no space on land. 
Even the dead in this country lay congested. The slum-like cemetery 
with innumerable continuous graves spread mile upon mile over the 
fields and hills. 

And the babe, though puny, yet held his own. He was so sheltered 
with unceasing care, so lapped in love, so cradled in my arms. But 
though I made so much of him, I could make no more of him. At 
the weekly weighings the little despairing needle always marked one 
figure. And then there came a day when the needle changed—but in 
the wrong direction. The weather had turned warmer; the milk was 
never good. Nothing could my baby eat. I sent messengers across 
the water to Hongkong in search of other food. But my little one was 
already so pale, so thin. Like a shadow in the gloaming, like a snow- 
flake in the sunshine, he faded from my sight. 

It was to Canada my husband’s work next took us, the Canada of 
the eighties, despised, unrecognized. But my Hugh was glad to go 
there, he had ever preached the development of our colonies, urged 
their being linked by railways. Thus when he was chosen to build that 
Western road, doubly was his ambition satisfied. He should deem 
himself a great man now, he told me jestingly, he, the founder of a 
line. 
This line he was to father ran for the most part through virgin 
territory. And there we dwelt in a log-house very far from habitation. 
There was no other woman for forty miles, scarce any other two-footed 
creature save my husband’s men. My husband and the men formed 
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all my circle—they and one other. Some there are who do not recog- 
nize this other. They deny to him existence, defraud him of his birth- 
right. But to me my second son is a living entity, a little human soul. 

The great loneliness around did not appal me; rather, I joyed in it. 
For I could think the more of the new line I too was building. I 
could think of my hidden treasure, the life that was to come to me, 
the little life that would again fill my arms, that would allay the old 
dull aching at my heart. All I sometimes coveted was more leisure 
to savor my happy loneliness. The days were so full with unused 
household duties. Most times I was too weary for thought, albeit the 
men were helpful and very kind. 

But despite the work, the cooking and the scrubbing, despite the 
baking, weeding, ironing, I was content; more content indeed than 
at my first son’s birth. For I was older now, and wiser; I could better 
realize my gift. But chiefly I had been so ignorant before and cowardly. 
Now I could think of my babe’s coming without foolish terrors. And 
how I thought of you, my sweeting, how I longed! O little heart’s- 
love, such longing must alone have built for you eternal life! 

The country was so beautiful; that too was part of my rejoicing. 
I was glad that my babe was coming into such a wondrous world. 
Green, wooded hills were all around us with their hasty streams, their 
deep pine cloisters, their secret, rapturous glades. Nearer, a sweet-pea 
hedge ringed our house, a magic hedge, that like the beanstalk in the 
fairy tale grew almost in a night. Humming-birds flashed about its 
delicate green tendrils; it seemed as though the blossoms, taking on 
more vivid hues, had at last sprung off in flight. 

And as the days grew cooler—truly they had been overhot—and as 
the nights grew longer—how welcome were the added hours of rest— 
then a change crept o’er our landscape; the world, or so it seemed to 
me, began to flush for happiness. There came a day when all the 
maple trees flung out brave, crimson banners; the bushes decked them- 
selves with bunting; a red carpet was laid adown the little woodland 
paths. Even joy-fires were not wanting to this our festival; they were 
such fires as no princeling ever yet has known, fires that stretched 
league upon league, glowing at night-time low down in the starry sky. 
There was a scarlet sound of trumpets on the earth when at last my 
King drew nigh. In two weeks we awaited him, the feeble, mighty 
one; and the whole universe prepared to celebrate his birth. 

But one night suddenly the wind changed. It had been northeast 
with a hint of rain. Now it blew strongly from the south. On the 
morrow the wise woman, I remember, was expected; she was now to 
dwell with us, a capable, comfortable creature, upon whose coming I 
had rested secure. But she never came. The change of wind changed 
all. It changed the joy-fires to a fire of sorrow. A tragic flaming 
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monster this wind loosed on us, a dragon rushing down upon us to 
devour. 

And so we had to flee, to flee away through the familiar woods now 
grown so terrible. There was a great river far distant, and for this we 
made. I rode—it was the only way; mile after aching mile, I rode. 
At last, as the next day’s sun was setting, we crossed the ford. Although 
still in the forest, unsheltered, we were deemed secure. And there in 
the forest my son was born to me. He was born with rounded limbs 
and soft dark hair. He was born straight and strong and beautiful— 
and dead. 

It was in India that Hugh’s great railroad was built and here my 
third son came. We were high up in a hill station, for the new line 
started in the mountains and ran down into the Plains. But the 
babe and I remained on the cool hillside with the snowy peaks around 
us. No risks would I run with this my all, my Benjamin. , 

And the son repaid my caution, for he throve—how he throve! 
Surely no infant ever throve so before. For in a brief four months 
this child had trebled his weight, a task to which your commonplace 
babe assigns a year. At first I would not speak of it, lest other 
mothers should grow ashamed for their inferior offspring. But I dis- 
covered that, blinded by an all-wise Providence, they still seemed 
content ! 

So I could talk openly of my Samson, my Record-Breaker—thus 
his father styled him. Perchance at times I may have boasted a little, 
it was so hard to conceal my pride. For not only was my youngling 
strong, he was so good, so happy in his strength. He did not cry as 
other babes are wont to do—no, he ever laughed, shouting aloud with 
merriment. That was in his waking hours, but, in truth, they were 
not many. Gaining your pound a week is somniferous work. 

And so the time passed by, and lo! one day the babe could stand. 
Fast he held with fat clenched fists, swaying parlously. Then sud- 
denly, o’erbalancing, he fell with a resounding crash. He minded not; 
it was we who well-nigh wept. Dynasties might have fallen and have 
left us caring less. 

But ere this my manikin had assumed life’s ornaments; teeth, 
eyebrows, lashes, hair, all in due course they came. Only with the 
last named he was somewhat tardy. Now, at last, the soft fair down 
began to lengthen, to grow thicker. There came a space of anxious 
doubt—then I knew it curled! Nothing more I asked of eristence. 
My cup of content was full. 

But still the peaceful days went on. My son was two, a babe no 
more, but a little breeched boy; yet for a few months longer, maybe 
to tantalize us, he remained niggardly of his speech. In truth, all he 
wanted, he, without words, could make me understand. He could make 
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me understand he loved me. I never thought a child might care so 
much. 

One day—the foolish incident comes back to me—his father had 
brought fireworks to dazzle him. The month was November, it would 
be like “home” my husband said. Even the crude absurdities of 
England take on a tender color half the world away. That evening 
the little lad delightedly watched the sparkling stars and showers; he 
clapped his hands in wanton glee. Then, like another child, I said 
I too must play with pretty fire. I went outside into the garden and 
lit a harmless “ golden rain.” But the poor babe when he saw me, 80 
his Ayah told us after, burst into wild, heart-broken weeping. When 
I went back he clung to me white and sobbingly. Others, an’ they 
would, might be burned to ashes for amusement. But his mother 

must be saved. 

That next summer in our eyrie, we as ever found it cool and 
pleasant. But my husband wrote ’t was “ hell-hot ” as he labored down 
upon the Plains. For Hugh was working very hard—too hard, I 
knew—but I could not stop him. The line, he thought, might soon 
be needed, and he set himself to have it that year complete. After- 
wards we should go home, he told me, home to England, we three 
together, to a tranquil settled life. So this time of stress for him, of 
separation for me and him, would soon be over—yet my conscience 
pricked. He alone was bearing the heat and burden. Was I a true 
wife thus to leave my mate? But my little one needed me the more. 
That was the answer to the riddle. One day they told me Hugh had 
fever. He was dying, so the message came. 

What could I do? I must to my husband. I must not leave my 
son. His old Ayah, whom I trusted, was no longer with me. The 
station was so small, only two Mem-sahibs of the “Mrs. Hawksbee ” 
type. But indeed there was no time for planning. I took my little 
Samson. Great was his content. We travelled in a dak; the trains 
were not yet running. At every change of horses my treasureling must 
help, a fly upon the wheel. 

And so we galloped downwards, plunging at last into the sweltering 
haze of the infernal Plains. And there we found my husband, very 
gaunt and ill, but knowing me. The doctor said my coming was a 
medicine. I know not, but from this time, in truth, Hugh seemed to 
mend. Then he was out of danger. I could have sung aloud for 
happiness. That night my son had fever. Yet what else could I have 
done? 

It did not last long; albeit it seemed eternity. Even Samsons do 
not struggle very long when they are only three. For four days he 
lay tossing, wailing, ever wailing to be cooler—he who never cried. 
And I was powerless. The fifth day was his birthday. I had gifts 
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purchased, although indeed I hardly thought he could look upon them 
understandingly. They were rather gifts for me. “ He will play with 
them when he gets better,” so I kept repeating. I shut my eyes. I 
would not see. My darling could not go, my tiny one, he who had 
never left me. He could not travel that long, strange way alone. 

In the evening he grew stiller. His hand was holding mine, an 
unreal shadow of the chubby little hand. The new toys were by his 
side. I thought he slept. But presently his eyes met mine, and he 
smiled a little. ‘“ Ducksie Doddles,” he whispered. It was a little, 
foolish name we gave each other. Then he saw the gay trifling gifts. 
“Oh, my birfday presents! . . . Had a nice birfday,” he said. 
That night he died. 


It was all long ago. Now am I old, encased in the merciful numb- 
ing years. My husband’s hair is white, but he is still a boy. I can 
hardly credit that once he was the elder. These his deserved honors 
give him pleasure. “Sir Hugh,” so I shall greet him returning. His 
eyes will smile, albeit he pretends to deem such things folly. In truth, 
he is strangely young. 

Meanwhile to pass the waiting time, I again idly scan the littered 
cuttings. “The docks at Kowloon,” thus do I read in the journal of 
most importance, “ although not in themselves particularly noteworthy, 
yet contributed largely to the establishment of British influence in that 
region, and this in its turn led to our acquisition of the whole penin- 
sula some twelve years ago. Again this celebrated engineer, whose 
service will to-day receive a fitting recompense at the hands of his 
Sovereign, played a not unimportant part in the development of our 
great daughter Dominion across the Seas. Indeed, Sir Hugh might 
almost be styled the Prophet of the All Red Route, and, like other 
prophets, his voice was chiefly heard in the wilderness. As early as 
1882 Sir Hugh was engaged in extending the existing line of Canadian 
railway many hundreds of miles further into what was then the terra 
incognita of the West. Sir Hugh’s maxim has indeed ever been that 
the function of a railroad is rather to bring a population than to serve 
one, and that, imperially speaking, it is the modern form of Roman 
road. . . . It is, however, in connection with the Kalka railway 
of Northern India that Sir Hugh’s name is best known. Apart from 
the line in question being remarkable as a triumph of engineering skill, 
its value in the suppression of the rising of the hill tribes in ’93 will 
not have been forgotten. Despite the strange optimism of the authori- 
ties—to use no harsher word—Sir Hugh felt convinced that an out- 
break would take place during that year, and by means of almost 
superhuman efforts he managed to have the new railroad completed 
and in working order before the rising occurred. The comparative 
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rapidity with which our forces were thus enabled to proceed to the 
scene of the conflagration and to stamp it out before it had reached 
unmanageable dimensions, meant, as will be readily understood, an 
immense saving both of valuable money and still more valuable lives. 
Sir Hugh, though neither a soldier nor a statesman, is the type of 
man to whom we owe our Greater Britain, and who may with justice 
be styled not only a distinguished engineer, but an empire-builder.” 

“An empire-builder ”—thus they describe my husband. It will 
please him, and indeed it is true. But as I read, I ponder. For before 
me there arise three little graves. One lies by a junk-covered river in 
that teeming, ancient land, the unreal land of paper houses, of gray, 
stone dragons, of misty rice-fields, of curving temple roofs. And one 
is a cool and secret spot, so tiny, so remote, guarded by the dark, 
solemn hemlocks in the silent forest close. The last—and buried here 
forever I left life’s hope and meaning—the last, it is the three-foot 
green oasis beneath a whispering palm-tree in the sun-scorched steam- 
ing Plains. And as I think of these my shattered kingdoms, my ruined 
immortality, once again I ponder. Is it indeed the daring of English- 
men that has won for us great possessions? Or does this Empire rest 
not on men’s strength, but on babes’ weakness. Has it been bought 
with the lives of little children? Has its price been paid in women’s 
broken hearts? 


COWSLIP-GOLD 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ISING from the murk and mould, 
What a wealth of cowslip-gold! 
Just as if the noon had sown, 
Affluent, its ingots there ; 
Just as if the sun had thrown 
Blazing jewels from its zone 
Radiantly fair. 


This my precious Ophir is; 
This Golconda’s treasuries ; 
Coins of unsurpasséd dye, 
Mine to have and mine to hold! 
Creesus counts his coffers; I, 
Underneath the open sky, 
Count my cowslip-gold ! 
Vou. LXXXVII.—45 


A WIRELESS TRAGEDY 
By Molly Elliot Seawell 


> 


leash at her pier, was trembling and palpitating, the mighty 
heart of her engines beating fiercely, ready for the word 
to begin her quick dash across the Atlantic. 

Up in the chart-room, Captain Inness sat at the table with Roger 
Fosbrooke, a keen-eyed, well-set-up man who was one of the lawyers 
for the company, and Dixon, an extraordinarily dull-looking fellow, 
shabbily dressed, yet who was one of the most capable men in the 
detective service of the New York. 

“They ’re on board, sir,” said Dixon, laying a slip of paper on 
the table, “and here are their real names, besides their stage names 
on the. steerage-list: Montecorli and Spagnola. I call *em Macaroni 
and Spaghetti, and two more determined criminals and scoundrels 
I never came across. Mr. Fosbrooke here can tell you something 
about ’em.” 

“T assisted in their prosecution,” Fosbrooke explained. “I dis- 
covered one alarming fact: they had the command of money, a very 
unusual thing with criminals of their type. They had an Italian 
lawyer over here to help in fighting extradition proceedings. After a 
regular tug of war, we succeeded in deporting them, and they are to 
leave the ship at Cherbourg, where the Italian police are to take 
charge of them. As I am also one of the counsel for the steamship 
company, I was asked to cross with them in case they should make 
trouble for the corporation. I think the Italian lawyer sailed Thurs- 
day, and will probably board the ship at Cherbourg.” . 

“ Nobody boards this ship at Cherbourg until he has undergone a 
civil service examination at the hands of the purser,” asserted the 
captain, a big, handsome man, fine in his “leaving port full-dress.” 

“There is one precaution I request you to take,” said Fosbrooke 
to the captain. “It would be just as well to direct the wireless oper- 
ator to let you see first every message that is taken from either side 
while we are crossing.” 

“ Certainly,” the captain replied. 

“ And it would be well, too,” put in Dixon, “to look after their 
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baggage. I saw them aboard, and, besides a lot of boxes and bundles, 
they put two boxes in the hold. Now, men working on infernal ma- 
chines, like these fellows, get very reckless about explosives, and they 
would no more mind stowing away a few sticks of dynamite or some 
bottles of high explosives in the hold of a big ship, than a pious, 
church-going lady would mind smuggling in a fifty-thousand-dollar 
string of pearls under the nose of custom-house officers.” 

Captain Inness gave a little jump. His interest in the extradi- 
tion and capture of a couple of desperate ruffians was purely aca- 
demic, but when it came to high explosives packed in the hold of the 
New York, his feelings at once became personally involved. 

“Tl have the boxes opened and overhauled,” said the captain, 
touching a bell. 

“And I’ll be present at the overhauling,” answered Dixon. “I 
have opened a good many dangerous packages in my time, and I 
think I can do the trick safely.” 

Fosbrooke went down the ladder with the detective and stood on 
the promenade-deck, watching the animated scene of a June sailing- 
day. Suddenly, on the crowded deck, his eye fell upon Elizabeth Cam- 
pion, conspicuous for her height, her fairness, her slenderness, and 
thet air of distinction which is worth beauty ten times over. 

Fosbrooke was forty-one years old, and thought that the time for 
palpitations and agitations with him ought to be over. But in that 
moment he realized it was not any more over for him than for his 
twenty-two-year-old nephew and namesake, Roger Fosbrooke. It was 
this boy who had come between Elizabeth Campion and himself. A 
year and a half before, people were speculating how soon Fosbrooke’s 
engagement to Miss Campion would be announced. In a moment of 
good nature, Fosbrooke, who really loved the junior Roger, took the 
boy, then a Yale senior, to call upon the Campions. 

A perfectly grotesque thing followed. The junior Roger fell vio- 
lently in love with Elizabeth Campion, who was exactly six years older 
than he. To make matters worse, he took his chum, Geoffry Todd, 
who was but a trifle older than himself, to inspect the adorable 
Elizabeth. And what should Geoffry do but also fall in love with 
her! 

The rivalry between these two young men had passed from a joke 
into a serious matter. From friends, they became rivals, and from 
rivals, they became enemies with the strong enmity of two strong 
young natures. 

When Fosbrooke dined at the Campions’ two or three times that 
winter, each time he found one or the other of these youngsters among 
the guests. He did not even know Geoffry Todd’s name. The sus- 
picion that both these youngsters were stop-gaps did not occur to 
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him. He dropped in at the opera two or three times, and, looking up, 
saw one of the two young men in the Campions’ box. He did not sus- 
pect that they had haunted the footsteps of Elizabeth, and that after 
they had slipped into the box, neither she nor Mrs. Campion, an ami- 
able and well-bred woman, nor her father, who liked the society of 
young men, had the heart to turn them out. Fosbrooke was annoyed 
and displeased with Elizabeth for permitting these young men to hang 
about her. He realized for the first time that the hair was growing 
thin on the top of his head, and he was trifling with a pince-nez 
befere coming to downright spectacles. Elizabeth Campion, although 
only twenty-eight, was mature beyond her years, and Fosbrooke was 
so piqued at her permitting the public attention of these two boys, 
that he quietly withdrew from her circle, and ceased his visits to 
her house. ’ 

One is easily lost in the whirlpool of New York, and he had not 
met Elizabeth Campion for a year, until he saw her standing on the 
deck, holding her mother’s arm. Then Fosbrooke knew that he had 
not forgotten her; he never could forget her. Perhaps he had been 
a fool to forego her sweet society because he was bothered by seeing 
his nephew and another youngster dancing attendance on her—there 
is no age-limit on fools. While these thoughts were passing through 
Fosbrooke’s mind, the two young men—Roger Fosbrooke, junior, and 
Geoffry Todd, whose name Fosbrooke neither knew nor wanted to 
know—marched down the pier and met at the gangway at the same 
instant. Each carried a monstrous bouquet of roses; Geoffry Todd’s 
was white and Roger Fosbrooke’s red. As they caught sight of each 
other, each sprinted up the gangway into the great ship and dashed, 
neck and neck, to the promenade-deck, and at identically the same 
moment greeted Elizabeth Campion and presented their bouquets. 
The passengers saw the state of affairs, and an audible smile went 
round, while a couple of deck-stewards snickered openly. Elizabeth 
herself, while smiling and self-possessed, could not wholly mask a 
shade of annoyance that passed over her face; she did not relish 
being made ridiculous in the presence of several hundred passengers. 
It was, therefore, with a strictly impartial smile that she accepted the 
two bouquets. 

“So kind of you,” she murmured. “Such lovely flowers. I 
never could tell which I liked better, red roses or white.” 

The two young men were fine specimens of well-bred young Amer- 
icans. Geoffry Todd, on the strength of his twenty-five years, and his 
being a salaried clerk for a big law firm, assumed the air of a man 
of the world. Roger Fosbrooke was a magnificent type of robust, 
clean young manhood. He had rowed stroke in the university boat 
race, and carried off university honors, and was at that moment 
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considering where he should bestow his talents. He thought perhaps 
he might bestow them on his Uncle Roger, a very decent old ‘chap, 
who had a thumping law practice. 

Young Fosbrooke’s fixed intention had been to follow Elizabeth 
on her European trip. He had, however, been so thoroughly sat upon 
when he made the suggestion to his inamorata, that he proposed to 
his ex-chum that they call a truce, and that neither should follow 
Elizabeth abroad. Geoffry Todd, who did not have the money to go, 
agreed to this proposition with a lofty air of magnanimity. 

Elizabeth’s manner toward them had in it a species of frozen 
sweetness, which was not encouraging. By way of showing his 
superiority over Roger Fosbrooke, Geoffry Todd said good-by first 
and went to his place of business. Roger, however, had to be dragged 
away by his uncle and fairly thrown down the gangway, when the 
ery resounded : 

“ All ashore that are going ashore.” 

Meanwhile, the elder Fosbreoke, with something like smiling 
malice, had greeted Elizabeth. If anything could have been annoying 
to her, it was that Fosbrooke should have been on hand at that mo- 
ment. It looked exactly as if she were playing these two boys off 
against each other. 

Elizabeth soon sought the seclusion of her deck-suite, and did not 
go out on deck again until they had passed quarantine and the New 
York was rushing straight for Rotterdam. Presently Fosbrooke came 
up and greeted her and her mother. Nothing could have been easier 
than the attitude of Elizabeth and Fosbrooke toward each other. 
Nevertheless, he had been perilously near proposing to her the year 
before, and he resented bitterly, after the manner of men, that she 
had not read his mind, and had not thrown herself at his head. 

When luncheon was served—that first luncheon on board, at which 
everybody is in great spirits and has a good appetite—Fosbrooke found 
himself seated on the captain’s left, while the vice-president of the 
steamship company, Mr. McMichael, an insignificant-looking but highly 
important person, was on the captain’s right. Some distance lower 
down sat Elizabeth and her mother. Fosbrooke and the vice-president 
were talking together when Captain Inness came in and took his 
place at the head of the table. Scarcely had he unfolded his napkin 
when his boy appeared and whispered something in his ear. The 
captain rose at once and walked quickly out of the saloon up to his 
room. There Dixon, the detective, and a worried-looking baggage- 
master, awaited him. 

“ As I told you, sir,” said Dixon, “those two blasted anarchists 
each brought a box on board with him, and they were stowed away 
with the other steerage luggage in the hold before I could notify the 
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baggage-master. Now, it ain’t safe to put anarchists’ luggage in the 
hold of a steamship, and I asked the baggage-master to look out for 
those two boxes, but he has n’t been able to find ’em. They certainly 
have n’t been thrown overboard, because I have kept my eye upon 
Macaroni and Spaghetti, and they have n’t had a chance to do it.” 

“You have not had time to give as thorough a search as you 
should,” answered Captain Inness tartly. “Those boxes must be 
found or accounted for. You go yourself”—to the baggage-master. 
“ Don’t trust anybody else, and report to me whether those two boxes 
are on board or not.” 

The captain returned to the dining-saloon, and the baggage- 
master, looking more werried than ever, went back to begin again 
his search among the luggage of the steerage passengers, while Dixon 
watched Macaroni and Spaghetti. , 

After luncheon, Dixon, who was of a responsive nature and yearned 
for sympathy, came up to Fosbrooke as he was smoking aft. 

“You see, Mr. Fosbrooke,” said Dixon, “them boxes may be 
collapsible, and those two rapscallions may have got dangerous things 
out of them, and the boxes may this minute be in use as checker- 
boards. You ain’t got an idea what devilish tricks Black Handers 
are up to!” 

“A couple of Black Handers, as you call them, with disappear- 
ing boxes, are certainly not good company,” answered Fosbrooke, 
offering Dixon a Reina Regente cigar; “but I have got used to the 
Black Hand and the Mafia, too, in prosecuting this type of crim- 
inal. I suppose I have had a dozen threatening letters about these 
same fellows, promising me death in various unpleasant ways, if 
they were deported.” 

In the course of the afternoon, Fosbrooke, with a man’s revenge, 
watched his chance to speak to Elizabeth Campion while her mother — 
was present; but when Mrs. Campion went to her room for a siesta, 
and the chair next Elizabeth was vacant, Fosbrooke chose to devote 
himself to another lady, whom he disliked extremely, and afterwards 
walked the deck for an hour with McMichael, in full view of Eliza- 
beth. Miss Campion, on her part, appeared entirely absorbed in a 
novel. 

Fosbrooke was late in dressing for dinner, and, going out upon the 
deserted deck, in the soft June evening, he saw a solitary figure sitting 
on a camp-stool in a sheltered corner. It was Elizabeth, her fair head 
bare, a crimson mantle wrapped about her slight figure. She was 
looking with darkly meditative eyes at a young moon trembling in a 
sky all rose and amethyst. Fosbrooke felt himself irresistibly drawn 
toward her, but vengeance was still in his mind. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, sitting on the edge of a steamer- 
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chair. “TI don’t think another lady in the ship received two such 
hay-stacks as you did from my small nephew and the unknown kid.” 
Elizabeth turned her glance upon him with perfect calmness. 
“TI never felt so ridiculous in my life as when those two boys 
put those haystacks, as you call them, in my hands. I like both of 
the boys extremely, you understand, but the bouquets were much too 
” 


“Tt represented their feelings,” declared Fosbrooke, with cool 
malice. “It has been a question for the last year as to which one 
your engagement would be announced.” 

A deep flush poured into Elizabeth’s face, and the light of anger 
burned in her eyes. 

“T hardly supposed,” she said in a voice of suppressed indignation, 
“that any one could think me capable of such folly. I am twenty- 
eight years old, and I thought I conducted myself so that no one 
could imagine me capable of acting in an undignified manner with 
two college youths.” 

Fosbrooke’s heart smote him, but he continued, like the lizard that 
in its rage stings itself: 

“TI am forty-one, but I am not bragging about it. I feel myself, 
however, very much in the way with university heroes.” 

Elizabeth’s face remained warmly flushed, but, most unaccount- 
ably and unexpectedly, her eyes filled with tears of mortification. 
She rose with dignity, and, brushing the tears away, said simply: 

“T feel mortified at what you have said.” 

Those two or three beautiful, bright, unexpected tears were the 
undoing of Roger Fosbrooke. Five minutes before, when he was tying 
his white cravat in his room, he had no more intention to ask Eliza- 
beth Campion to marry him than he had of taking a fly in an aero- 
plane. But his quick lawyer’s mind, accustomed to read the thoughts 
of others, put together a rapid hypothesis which was not far from the 
truth. Perhaps, after all, he had misjudged her; his words had 
certainly brought her to tears, and she could not therefore be wholly 
indifferent to him. 

“ Elizabeth,” he began, and stopped short, appalled. He had not 
meant to use her first name, a thing he had never done before. 

He expected her to turn upon him in wrath. Instead, her eyes, 
which had been upon him, suddenly fell. There was a quiver of her 
lips and of her dark lashes, that haled Fosbrooke’s heart out of his 
body. The same strange force that had brought tears to Elizabeth’s 
eyes made Kosbrooke take her hand in the presence of an industrious 
sailor sweeping the deck, who considerately turned his back. 

“T have thought of you many times in the past year, but I have 
not been to see you because——” 
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Elizabeth, who was as quick of wit and as courageous as Fosbrooke, 
suddenly broke into a ravishing smile, and let her hand remain in 
his, as she said in a low voice resonant with laughter: 

“You thought I liked those boys? I didn’t in the way you 
thought.” 

“Good Lord!” said Fosbrooke. “If I had but known!” 

“You would have known if you had not been very stupid,” mur- 
mured Elizabeth, returning the gentle pressure of Fosbrooke’s hand. 

It was not much, but it was enough. The sailor sweeping the 
deck winked at a passing deck-steward, who returned the wink with 
agrin. They both saw what was up. 

When Fosbrooke and Elizabeth Campion entered the big, resplen- 
dent dining-room, they were practically engaged to be married. 

An hour later, in New York, Geoffry Todd was finishing a melan- 
choly dinner at the Yale Club. The only consolatory thought he had 
was that Roger Fosbrooke, who usually sat at a table offensively near, 
was absent. Clean-shaven, well-set-up youngsters passed back and 
forth and spoke to Geoffry Todd, but got short answers in return. 
When his coffee came, he put his hand in his pocket to find his ciga- 
rette-case and with it drew out a passenger-list of the New York. Idly 
he began to read it. When he came to the F's the last name was 
“Roger Fosbrooke.” 

Geoffry jumped to his feet. So the infernal cad and liar had 
gone back on his word, and had sailed upon the same ship as Miss 
Campion! The thought made Geoffry Todd grind his teeth. It was 
not in American flesh and blood to stand this sort of treatment calmly. 
He darted out to the telephone exchange and demanded to know 
the nearest wireless station. It was given him. The place was down 
by the Battery and close to the steamship offices. 

Geoffry Todd jumped into a taxicab, and half an hour later 
the wireless operator, in his eyrie, turned to see an infuriated young 
man marching in. 

“ Are you in communication with the New York?” asked Geoffry. 

“Yep,” replied the wireless man. 

“Then send this,” said Geoffry, handing out a message he had 
written during his spin down-town. “How much?” 

“Seven dollars and sixty cents,” said the wireless man, after 
counting the words. 

Geoffry handed out the money with the one word: 

“ Rush.” 

On board the New York, all the persons at the captain’s table, 
including McMichael and Fosbrooke, were seated when Captain Inness 


appeared. 
He succeeded this time in unfolding his napkin and taking a 
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spoonful of soup before his boy again gave him a whispered message. 
‘The captain excused himself and left the table. 

In his room, awaiting him, were the baggage-master and Dixon. 

“IT have examined every piece of luggage in the hold of this ship, 
sir,” said the baggage-master, “‘and I can’t find those bexes. They 
are n’t aboard the ship.” 

“The boxes may not be aboard as boxes,” suggested Dixon, ad- 
vancing the same theory that he had to Fosbrooke that afternoon, and 
in the same words. “They may be collapsible, and them two anar- 
chists may be at this blessed minute playing checkers on them boxes, 
and what was inside of ’em may be stowed away somewhere in the 
ship.” 

“TI never thought about the boxes being collapsible,” said the 
worried baggage-master. “I will look and see if I can find anything 
that might once have been a box.” 

Three hours later, when Fosbrooke had said good-night to Eliza- 
beth, he and Mr. McMichael were sitting up with the captain in his 
room, enjoying a friendly smoke. Suddenly the baggage-master ap- 
peared at the door. He carried in his hand some pieces of black 
leatherette covering a board, which had evidently once been a box. 
Dixon was looking over his shoulder. 

“Here is what I found, sir,” said the baggage-master. 

Then Dixon, beaming with professional pride, took the centre of 
the stage. 

“Tt is just as I thought, sir,” he told the captain. “By some 
means, them fellows got the insides out of those boxes, and the Lord 
knows what them insides are made out of—gun-cotton, or maybe nitro- 
glycerine. I got a friend of mine to get them two Eyetalians into a 
discussion on the rights of man, and while they were dancing about 
and calling him a thief, a rogue, and a liar for saying that the laws 
of property should be respected, I managed to examine every one of 
their dirty bundles and bags, and didn’t find anything that could 
ever have been inside one of those boxes. 

Dixon handed a piece of the box to the captain, and pointed out 
that it might once have held a large camera. The only thing which 
could possibly identify them was a name written in ink on the inside, 
and partly erased, of which the three first letters were T O D. 

“As I supposed,” said Mr. McMichael, lighting another cigar, 
“we have a couple of desperate anarchists on board, who brought 
something in boxes, which they managed to abstract, and then break 
up the boxes. The contents can’t be found, and may be dangerous 
explosives or an infernal machine.” 

“ Just so,” assented Dixon. 

Captain Tnness’s ruddy face turned a trifle pale. Storms and fogs 
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and icebergs had no terrors for him, but the thought of two boxes full 
of high explosives in the hands of a couple of anarchists on a crack 
liner was disturbing to him. 

At that moment the wireless operator on board walked in and 
silently laid before the captain a message written out. It was ad- 
dressed to Roger Fosbrooke, and read as follows: 


You are a liar and a thief, but I will get even with you yet.—Topp. 


The captain read it and passed it over to Fosbrooke, who also 
read it, and passed it to McMichael, who in turn gave it to Dixon. 

“TI got a horse-load of these things during the extradition pro- 
ceedings,” said Fosbrooke coolly. “They don’t amount to anything.” 

Dixon pointed out the letters T O D on the broken box. Mc- 
Michael looked a little startled, and so did the captain. 

“T don’t know anybody named Todd,” said Fosbrooke. “ But this 
evidently comes from somebody who can afford to pay for wireless 
messages. I shall reply to it, and the operator here will signal the 
man on shore to keep watch on the sender of this message, and to 
send every one he wants to send. We may trap him that way, you 
know.” 

Dixon beamed on Fosbrooke: 

“You oughter been on the detective force,” he said with admira- 
tion. 

Then Fosbrooke wrote out carefully and amended at the suggestion 
of Captain Inness the following reply: 

I don’t know who you are, and don’t care. If you feel like threat- 
ening me by wireless, send all you want, and I will pay the bill.— 
Roger FOSBROOKE. 

The wireless man counted the words and said briefly: “ Eighteen 
dollars and twenty-five cents,” which Fosbrooke paid. 

At twelve o’clock that night, just as Fosbrooke had turned in, the 
wireless man came to his room, and handed him a message which read: 

As you are a scoundrel and a liar, I do not suppose you would pay 


a dollar for anything you promised. But just to prove that you are 
a liar and a scoundrel, I send you this message collect, and have left 
the money with the operator to pay for it when it comes back unpaid. 


“Thirty dollars, even,” said the wireless man, and continued: 
“The man at the other end says that the fellow who is sending this 
does n’t seem to understand in the least that he is walking into a 
trap, and he can be arrested at any moment. The police are on to 
him.” 

“We won’t arrest him yet awhile,” said Fosbrooke. “I’ll give 
him a little more rope.” 
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The rooms in that particular gangway were occupied solely by 
men, every one of whom was awake and heard this mysterious conver- 
sation. Fosbrooke then wrote out his reply: 


You can call for your money at wireless station number three, 
Your lying dispatch is received, and it really gave me pleasure to pay 
for it. I don’t know who you are, but I hazard the assertion that you 
are a rogue of the first water. Send all you want, and I will pay for it. 


“Twenty-eight dollars and forty cents,” said the operator. 

Fosbrooke fished out the money and turned over and went to sleep, 
to dream of Elizabeth Campion. 

The next morning Elizabeth breakfasted in her room, and Cap- 
tain Inness, McMichael, and Fosbrooke had breakfast together. The 
day was a glorious one, the ocean all blue and silver, while not a 
single cloud flecked the sunlit sky. 

The captain’s soul, however, was not as placid as the exterior con- 
ditions. Nor did either Fosbrooke or McMichael feel entirely at ease. 
It costs only a two-cent stamp to send a threatening letter, but so 
far the mysterious Todd had put up many good American dollars 
for the pleasure of making threats against Fosbrooke. A criminal 
with money is twenty times as dangerous as a criminal without. 

Once on deck, however, and walking up and down with Elizabeth 
in the first secret rapture of an acknowledged love, Fosbrooke put all 
sinister thoughts behind him. 

Meanwhile, something had leaked out. The wireless man was a 
bridegroom with a wife on board, and the lady was a chatter-box, 
and had promptly established friendly relations with the second-cabin 
stewardess, whose sister was a first-cabin stewardess, and whose daugh- 
ter was a steerage stewardess. It was plain to everybody that some- 
thing mysterious was going on in connection with the wireless serv- 
ice. The story ran that there were on board a couple of anarchists, 
who had in their possession several infernal machines, which nobody 
could find, and which were likely to explode any moment in the 
steamer’s hold. 

The psychology of a shipload of people is peculiar. Mental phases 
are as contagious as measles or scarlet fever. It was in vain that the 
stewards and stewardesses, after they had had a fierce wigging in 
the purser’s office, went about, pooh-poohing these tales, but as they 
themselves were not convinced, they could convince nobody else. The 
purser, a handsome, dark-eyed, resolute Scotchman, lied vigorously, 
but found no one who would believe him. A couple of clergymen, 
coming to inquire of the purser about the disquieting reports, were told 
to go to Gehenna. Instead, they went to the captain and complained of 
the purser. Captain Inness promised a reprimand, which was never 
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delivered. Nevertheless, whenever the captain thought of the con- 
tents of those broken boxes concealed somewhere about the ship, and 
of the strange threats by wireless, he felt hollow inside. The passen- 
gers were more difficult to pacify, because so many had witnessed the 
proceedings at the captain’s table. Half a dozen men had heard the 
wireless message delivered on Saturday night to Fosbrooke. The 
doctor, a nice little man, talked soothingly to the ladies, assuring them 
that the wireless messages received by Fosbrooke all related to some 
legal business he had left behind unfinished in New York. His lies 
were as unavailing as the purser’s. Fosbrooke, himself, with his 
ready lawyer’s intelligence, concocted, with the assistance of the wire- 
less man, a series of forged messages, which he declared to be those 
he had received and sent, but not even Elizabeth Campion believed 
him. 

Dixon’s and the baggage-master’s search went on quietly but cease- 
lessly in the hold, and among the steerage passengers’ luggage, but 
nothing was found. Macaroni and Spaghetti added to the quota of 
lies, and swore that they had not brought on board any such boxes, 
and when confronted with the broken pieces professed not to have 
seen them before. 

It would seem as if a malign destiny brought every message at a 
time when it was sure to be noticed. Just as the passengers came up 
from luncheon on Monday, the operator met Fosbrooke with Eliza- 
beth, and handed him another message. It read as follows: 

You think yourself safe in your villainy. Just wait and see. You 
can’t be put in jail, but there are some things a good deal worse than 
going to jail. I have it in for you, and don’t you forget it. And I 
am not the only one either.—Topp. 


This message cost thirty-two dollars, which had been paid. Fos- 
brooke concocted the following reply : 
Go to the devil. 


However he might make light of the messages he was receiving, 
they were not without an unpleasant effect. His coming aboard 
seemed to have brought terrible danger to everybody on the ship. 
This of itself was a cruel reflection, but when Fosbrooke thought of 
Elizabeth Campion, his heart was like to break. 

The wireless man told Fosbrooke: 

“The man at the other end says there won’t be the least difficulty 
in nabbing the fellow who’ sends these messages. He is a smooth- 
faced, handsome young chap, the last man on earth one would suppose 
to be mixed up with a gang of undesirable citizens. The police de- 
partment is completely puzzled why this young man should be used 
a6 a tool by an anarchist group.” 
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The excitement in the ship steadily grew, nor was it in the power of 
any one to calm it. The subtle atmosphere of danger affected every 
one, although some managed to conceal it. Among the latter were 
Fosbrooke and Elizabeth Campion. The forward rail of the prom- 
enade, which looked down directly upon the steerage, was always 
crowded with anxious faces. The two Italians, Montecorli and Spag- 
nola, otherwise known as Macaroni and Spaghetti, were avoided by 
their fellow steerage-passengers with superstition as well as actual fear. 
A fellow-countryman credited them both with having the evil eye, and 
predicted that, even if no actual explosion occurred on the ship, dis- 
aster of some sort was impending. 

The usual wireless message came to Fosbrooke on Tuesday. It 
ram: 


You are an infernal cur, cad, and coward, but you will yet pay 
dearly for your scoundrelly conduct. 


To this Fosbrooke’s reply was: 


You are the most infermal cur, cad, and coward that walls the 
earth. 


These messages doubled in expense, as they came through two 
ships. The transmitting operators fnquired of the wireless man on the 
New York what it all meant, but the New York’s operator was able 
to put up an effective and substantial bluff. 

On Wednesday, Fosbrooke’s wireless cocktail and appetizer for 


luncheon ran as follows: 


You think yourself safe in your villainy, but look eut. I am on 
your track. 


To this, Fosbrooke replied: 
All right. See if you can make good. 

Thursday’s message was transmitted through three ships. It was: 
So far you are slightly ahead in the game, but wait. 

Fosbrooke answered : 
At present, the game appears to be mine. 


On Friday, the inevitable message from the mysterious “ Todd” 
was more expensive, as it was cabled to the other side, and came by 
the wireless station at Fartnet. Apparently, “Todd” had run out of 
epithets, for he merely sent a quotation: 

Justice moves with s leaden heel, but strikes with an iron hand, 
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To this Fosbrooke replied, by the same roundabout and expensive 
method: 
You stole that remark. Apply it to yourself. 


On Saturday, about twelve o’clock, came the serious business of 
handing the two anarchists over to the Italian police at Cherbourg. 

As the great ship steamed into the splendid roadstead, the tender 
put off from the jetty, and made like an arrow for the big, black huil, 
panting and trembling after her three-thousand-mile sprint. A great 
many passengers had suddenly made up their minds to get off at 
Cherbourg, and the deck was piled high with luggage. 

Every piece that came up from the hold was handled tenderly by 
the stewards, and there was as little concussion as possible. Hanging 
- over the rail of the steerage deck, were the two Italians. They made 
no motion as if to leave the ship, but as soon as the lower gangway 
was open a couple of brawny quartermasters laid their heavy hands 
on the Italians’ shoulders, while Dixon gathered their bags and 
bundles and stood behind them. Macaroni and Spaghetti began a 
shrill protest, but at that moment they caught sight of a couple of 
fellow countrymen in police uniforms on the tender’s deck. In- 
stantly they grew quiet. As they were marched off toward the gang- 
way, they came face to face with Fosbrooke. 

“Here,” said he, holding up two gold-pieces, “are a couple of 
American eagles. Can you produce what was in those boxes that 
you brought aboard and broke up?” 

The sight of the money seemed to reanimate the two Italians. 
They looked at each other, and their mouths came open as if they 
were on hinges. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Macaroni. “If the detective gentleman will go 
and look behind a big green trunk in the forward hold, he will find 
a bundle of New York newspapers. We brought them aboard to sell, but 
the steerage passengers would not buy, and so we threw them in the 
hold, and broke up the boxes.” 

Then Spaghetti added, with a still broader grin: 

“We saw that the detective gentleman was very agitated, so we 
broke up the boxes, and put them where they would worry the de- 
tective gentleman.” 

Dixon ob thie petat, the tne two 
quartermasters, and Fosbrooke, with his gold pieces, remained in statu 
quo for five minutes, until Dixon returned, bearing the bundles of New 
York newspapers, dated Saturday, June 5, the week previous. With a 
smile that rivalled in width and intensity those of the two Italians, Fos- 
brooke gave each a gold-piece. 

“ Now,” he said, “clear out.” 
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The quartermasters marched them over the gangway, where they 
readily and affably joined the two Italian gentlemen in police clothes, 
who exhibited a mysterious badge that had a thoroughly subduing 
influence upon both Macaroni and Spaghetti. 

In ten minutes the story was known over the whole ship, and 
several passengers changed their minds about going ashore at Cher- 
bourg. A feeling of hysterical relief seized everybody from the cap- 
tain and Mr. McMichael, down to the ship’s boys. People laughed 
and protested that they had never believed in the infernal machine 
theory at any time. Dixon was a pitiable sight, as he sat, his ears 
in his hands, and bewailed himself. 

“Them durned scoundrels played a dirty game on me. They 
did n’t even make a row about going ashore,” he lamented. “ And all 
that wireless stuff, that cost a mint of money, was nothing but hot 
air! 

“Tt seems to me just like the threatening letters that were sent 
to me during the prosecution of those men,” replied Fosbrooke. 

When the tender had steamed away, and the New York turned 
her nose once more toward the wide, bright ocean, Fosbrooke said to 
Elizabeth : é; 

“T have sent a good many disagreeable things by wireless, but I 
should like to send something a little different. Will you allow me 
to send the announcement of our engagement so it can appear in 
Sunday’s newspapers? You see, I am not taking any chances this 
time.” 


“T should n’t mind,” said Elizabeth, with a blush. 


Twelve hours later, when it was seven o’clock in New York, Geof- 
fry Todd was sitting down to a solitary dinner in the dining-room of 
the Yale Club. It had been a week of strenuous emotions to him. 
The more he brooded upon Roger Fosbrooke’s treachery, the more in- 
famous it appeared. He raised his eyes, and there, sitting at the 
next table to him, was the junior Roger Fosbrooke. 

Geoffry Todd was so staggered that for a minute or two he could 
neither move nor speak. Then, as in a dream, he noticed Roger Fos- 
brooke unfold a newspaper, glance at it, and, with an exclamation, 
dash it down on the table, and half rise from his chair. 

Geoffry Todd got up and went over to him. Astonishment so pos- 
sessed Geoffry that he scarcely knew whether he was drunk or sober, 
awake or asleep. Roger’s expression was one of woe, pure and simple. 
He pointed to a paragraph in the newspaper. It read: 

The engagement is announced of Mr. Roger Charlton Fosbreeke 


to Miss Elizabeth Campion, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Campion, 
of Fifth Avenue and Campion Hall, Westchester County. 
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“That is my uncle,” said Roger, with tears in his eyes. “I always 
liked the old fellow until now. He got on that steamer, meaning to 
play it low on me. He is a confounded old sneak, and I shall tell him 
so. Ill cable it to him.” 

“No, don’t,” said Geoffry, dropping into a chair, his usually 
fresh-colored face quite white. “Look here. I thought Roger Fos- 
brooke was you, and here is what has been going on by wireless.” 

Geoffry Todd took from his breast pocket a bunch of telegrams, 
all neatly written out. Roger blinked the tears away, and read the 
telegrams carefully. As the two young men sat, their heads close to- 
gether over the small round table, each grew limp and pallid. 

“T see it all now,” said Geoffry, mopping his forehead. “Just 
as you say, your uncle is an infernal old sneak. The idea of a man 
of forty-one marrying a girl of twenty-eight. It is perfectly dis- 
gusting. That is all I can say.” 

“ What are we going to do about it?” asked Roger forlornly. 

Geoffry pondered a moment. 

“Have some champagne,” he said. “Get all the fellows here 
and treat ’em. Take two boxes at the theatre, and march all the 
fellows up to see the giddy girls dance, and send our warmest con- 
gratulations to the happy pair—ha! ha!” 

On Sunday, in London, Fosbrooke received the following cable- 


gram: 


you have won. We foresaw it long before it happened, and very much 

regretted what seemed to be a temporary estrangement between you 

and the lady. Best wishes. 

It was signed “ Roger Fosbrooke and Geoffry Todd.” 

The name “Todd” startled Fosbrooke. He took the cablegram 
to Elizabeth Campion, in her sitting-room, as she sat at the open 
window, looking out upon the green stretches of Kensington Gardens, 
and thought herself the happiest woman in the world. 

“Who is Todd?” asked Fosbrooke. 

“The other boy,” answered Elizabeth. “Do you know they 
actually wanted to sail on the New York? But I put a stop at 
once to their nonsense.” 

A light was dawning upon Fosbrooke. 

“ And Todd found out that a Roger Fosbrooke sailed with you.” 

He struck his forehead. “I see it all now. Oh, Lord! I shall 
have to cable back to the Police Department at New York immediately.” 

This he did, together with another cablegram addressed to Roger 
Fosbrooke and Geoffry Todd at the Yale Club. 


Many thanks for your kind wishes. Todd seems to have made a 
mistake in my identity. Wireless comes high, but we must have it. 


We desire to offer you our sincerest felicitations upon the prize 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE— 
HER HOUR 


By Daisy Rinehart 


keeper’s Wife, the Doctor’s Wife, and the Wife of the Night 

Foreman were still playing euchre in the shanty of Mrs. Harney, 
the Doctor’s Wife, in the camp of the Cuban Construction Company ; 
while the Wife of the Walking Boss was sitting on the lounge, nursing 
a very wide-awake baby. 

It was n’t often that there was anything of sufficient interest going 
on in the camp to keep any one, except the night shift, out of bed until 
even nine o’clock ; but to-night there was a bull-fight in the city of Santa 
Clara, twenty-five miles away—the first that the American inhabitants 
of the camp had ever had an opportunity to see—to be followed by 
various exciting and unusual amusements in that provincial capital. 
The women had declined to countenance any such barbarity by their 
presence; so the Manager, the Book-keeper, the Doctor, the Walking 
Boss, and all the other men who could by any possibility be spared from 
the works, had departed on the twelve o’clock train that day from the 
little town of Miranda, just a mile from camp, to return at one in the 
morning. 

It was risky, of course, for every one knows the riff-raff of laborers 
that follows railroad construction, even in the States; but the Cuban 
Construction Company held their men with a firm grip, and also dealt 
justly by them, so were both feared and respected by the fifty-odd in- 
habitants of the two long shanties some two hundred yards away from 
the main body of the camp. The greater part of the laborers were 
native negroes, though about a dozen of them had been brought over 
from Louisiana by the Company for this work. 

So a very grouchy Night Foreman out on the works with the night 
shift, and a small, rabbit-faced clerk in the commissary, were in charge 
of the camp; and the five white women who inhabited the five little 
shanties opposite the commissary, at the end of the long clearing in 
the cane, were whiling away the time very pleasantly. There was just 
that little touch of excitement ebout it that comes always from doing 
Vou. LXXXVII.—46 


| twelve o’clock at night, but the Manager’s Wife, the Book- 
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the unusual—enhanced in this instance by the presence of five pistols 
lying in a row on Mrs. Harney’s muslin-draped dresser, each woman 
having said, as she placed hers there, that her husband had laughed 
at her for saying she was going to bring it. 

“T pass,” said Mrs. Wales, the wife of the Night Foreman, with a 
deprecatory glance at her partner. 

“You would if you had both bowers and the king! I knew I ought 
to order that trump up, but I thought I could trust you this time, 
after all I’ve coached you, when you know they ’re four to one! ” said 
the Book-keeper’s wife, looking disgustedly over her hand. 

Mrs. Harney took up the trump card, giving her partner a trium- 
phant glance. 

Suddenly the wife of the Night Foreman sprang up wildly from 
her seat, clutching the top of her head with her hand. She was a little, 
delicate thing, and had been married only a few months. “Something 
dreadful has just happened!” she gasped. 

The other women stared at her in amazement. “ What is the mat-_ 
ter? What are you talking about?” they exclaimed together. 

“ Something dreadful has just happened—lI feel it! ” she reiterated, 
looking around upon them with dilated eyes. 

“Nonsense! It’s that cocoanut pie you had for supper—it’s ter- 
ribly indigestible,” said the Book-keeper’s wife, who had supped with 
her. 

“ How do you feel it? ” asked Mrs. Harney, looking at her curiously 
with her big, mysterious eyes. 

“T felt just as if some one had struck me a heavy blow on the head, 
and then my hair all rose up on end!” exclaimed Mrs. Wales 
hysterically. 

“You’re nervous. I used to be always having notions like that 
before Baby was born,” said the wife of the Walking Boss, from the 
lounge. 

Mrs. Wales hesitated a moment, looking apprehensively around, and 
then, mindful of the impatience of her partner, sat down again and took 
up her cards. “ Well, it ain’t pleasant,” she remarked shiveringly; 
and the game went on. 

There was silence in the room except for an occasional word about 
the game, and the gurglings of the baby, who, having partaken of a 
midnight lunch, positively declined to go to sleep, but was performing 
all the gyrations of an inverted beetle, lying flat on his back across his 
mother’s ample knees. 

“Well, is it just my nerves again, or is it really getting dark in 
here?” asked Mrs. Wales plaintively at length, after two more hands 
had been played. 

“Why, surely it is—the lamp’s going out. I forgot to fill it to- 
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day,” said Mrs. Harney, rising hastily. “Ill just light this candle 
while I fill it now; ” and she brought out half an inch of candle and set 
it in the middle of the table. Then she went into the little kitchen 
back of the front room, whence a scratching of matches soon ensued. 
Presently she came back, laughing a little nervously. “I’m dreadfully 
sorry,” she said, “ but there isn’t a drop of oil in the can, and that’s 
my last candle!” 

There was a chorus of “ Ohs!” from the three women. 

“We can get some from my house,” said the Book- 8 wife, 


rising. 

“No, indeed!” cried Mrs. Wales hastily. 

“Why not? It’s only two yards away, and Mrs. Harney and I will 
go after it, and you three can stay here.” 

“Oh, no, please don’t! Don’t let’s open the door for anything till 
the men come back.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Harney soothingly, “we won’t, then. It won’t 
be much over half an hour now, and we can talk until then.” 

The Book-keeper’s wife, who had lived in railroad camps long 
enough not to be afraid of many things, said something about a “ ’fraid- 
cat!” which the Doctor’s wife tried to suppress by making a noise with 
her chair, and the five women sat around quite close together and 
watched the half-inch of candle dissolve to a quarter of an inch, and 
talked—at first continuously, then desultorily. 

Presently the candle sputtered and went out, and Mrs. Harney, 
who was sitting by Mrs. Wales and was beginning to be telepathically 
affected, drew a sharp breath. 

“ How noisy the niggers are to-night! ” said the wife of the Walking 
Boss, after a pause. “I never knew them to make such a fuss before.” 

“ Well, goodness knows, they ’re bad enough all the time, down there 
whooping and gambling and drinking all night,” said the Manager’s 
wife. “My house is closest to them, and sometimes I can scarcely 
sleep at all. Tom has spoken to them about it time and again, but 
they don’t seem to remember after he gets out of their sight. I don’t 
believe they “Il ever do any better as long as that one they call Buck 
Carter is here to lead them into all sorts of things. He’s the worst 
darky we’ve ever had, and the Cuban negroes just do everything he 
tells them.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Book-keeper’s wife, springing up violently. 

“ What is the matter?” cried the other women, jumping up also. 

“ $-something f-fell on my head and ran d-down my face!” ex- 
claimed the Book-keeper’s wife, clawing frantically at her face. 

“T guess it was one of those little red spiders,” said Mrs. Harney 
apologetically. “There seem to be so many of them in the shanties— 
I can’t get rid of them, They ’re perfectly harmless, you know.” 
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The Book-keeper’s wife, whose one weakness was spiders, harmless 
little red ones not being excepted, shook herself violently. “I wish 
we had a light,” she said discontentedly. 

“ Why, you all are n’t really afraid here with me, are you?” asked 
the wife of the Walking Boss complacently. She was an Irishwoman 
of comfortably large frame and great muscular capabilities. 

“ No, we never heard of your hurting any one,” said the Manager’s 
wife, with a delighted little chuckle at her own wit. 

The wife of the Walking Boss paused for a full minute until she 
had quite taken in the humorous nature of this remark; then she 
laughed explosively. The other women laughed feebly. 

There was silence for several minutes. “It seems to me I never 
knew the moon to be so bright before,” said the Doctor’s wife, at length. 
And, indeed, the room was becoming much lighter, though the heavy 
shades were pulled down over both windows. 

She went to the front window and pulled up the shade, and a fierce 
red glare rushed in and smote them all in the eyes. Then she gave a 
wild exclamation and jerked down the shade quickly. “Oh, my God!” 
she cried. “The commissary! The negroes!” 

There was a chorus of exclamations inside as the others rushed to 
the window. At the other end of the long clearing, surrounded by 
flames, stood the commissary, before which a number of black figures 
with knives in their hands were running to and fro. Just then came 
a low knocking at the back door. 

Mrs. Harney started forward. “Don’t open it, on your life!” cried 
all the other wives frantically. 

Mrs. Harney went to the kitchen door and peered fearfully into its 
semi-darkness. Then she went to the back door and listened. The 
knocking was repeated, and a voice outside cried beseechingly, “ Miss 
Amy, Miss Amy! For Gawd’s sake, let me in, Miss Amy!” 

The other women protested, but Mrs. Harney unlocked the door and 
opened it a foot, letting in another flood of the red light and a shaking 
colored girl, who was blanched a sickly green. She was the cook whom 
Mrs. Harney had brought with her from the States. 

The cook slammed the door and fell up against it, her eyes rolling 
hideously in her head. “Dey’s comin’! Dey’s comin’!” she gasped 
as soon as she could speak. 

“ Who ’s coming? ” demanded five shaking voices. 

“ Buck Carter an’ de Cuber niggers from de long shanties. Dey’s 
done bu’nt de commissary an’ kilt Mr. Anderson an’ de Night Fo’man! ” 

“ What!” 

“De Night Fo’man he got mad wid Al Carter fer sassin’ him, an’ 
knocked him in de haid wid er pick-axe, an’ den Buck Carter an’ de 
night shif’ dey riz up an’ chase de Night Fo’man inter de commissary, 
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an’ de Cuber niggers dey hear de fuss an’ come out an’ jine in, an’ dey 
kilt Mr. Wales wid er cane-knife, an’ den dey kilt Mr. Anderson, too, 
*case he’s tryin’ ter save him, an’ dey got holt er de whiskey an’ sot 
de commissary on fire, an’ dey swars dey’s goin’ ter kill eve’y white 
pusson, man, ’ooman, an’ chile, on de wucks! 0-00-00!” The words 
which had been tumbling out of the girl’s mouth like grist from a mill 
ended in a long-drawn howl, indescribably horrible. 

Mrs. Harney turned in time to see Mrs. Wales falling slowly. ‘The 
Book-keeper’s wife caught her and shook her. “ You must n’t do that! 
There isn’t time! You’ve got yourself to save—and the baby!” she 
whispered. “Do you hear?” But the Night Foreman’s wife was past 
hearing. The Manager’s wife was running around the room, wringing 
her hands; and the Irishwoman rose and folded her shawl around her 
baby and held it to her breast. 

“Fannie,” said Mrs. Harney, taking the girl by the arm, “ you 
must get away to town and send help.” 

“Lord, Miss Amy, I can’t, I can’t!” moaned the girl. “Dey ’ll 
cotch me an’ kill me ef I stirs outen here! ” 

“No, they won’t—they won’t pay any attention to you outside; but 
they Il certainly kill you if you stay here with us.” She took a bottle 
from the mantel and held it to the girl’s ashen lips. “ Drink this,” 
she said sternly, “and run as fast as you can! Run, Fannie, run, and 
bring the first people you can find! ” 

She listened a moment at the back door of the kitchen, opened it 
cautiously a few inches, and shoved the girl out, locking the door after 
her; then she stood with her head upon her breast. She was a tall, 
beautiful woman of thirty-five, with a dead white face and big, hypnotic 
black eyes. She had been raised on a Louisiana sugar plantation that 
worked three hundred negroes. 

Her chest began to heave. Suddenly she lifted her head, went to 
the front room, took down a long black cloak from the back of the door, 
and put it on over her light dress. 

“ What are you going to do?” asked the Book-keeper’s wife, who was 
still holding Mrs. Wales moaning against her neck. 

Mrs. Harney appeared not to hear her, as she hurriedly shook down 
her long black hair till it fell below her waist. 

“What are you going to do?” demanded the Book-keeper’s wife 
again, watching her breathlessly. 

“ Going to talk to them,” replied Mrs. Harney, in a strange, colorless 
voice. 

“To talk to them, you fool! Don’t you know they ’re not men now? 
They ’re just beasts, crazy with whiskey and blood. We must take our 
pistols and keep them out as long as we can, and see that they don’t 
take us alive—that ’s all, unless the men get here first!” 
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The Manager’s wife, who had lifted up a corner of the shade and 
was peering out, now began to scream, “They’re coming! They ’re 
coming!” at the top of her voice; but the Irishwoman clapped a large 
hand over her mouth, cutting off all sound. 

Mrs. Harney made no reply whatever, but turned up the whiskey 
bottle from which Fannie had just drunk, took three swallows, and 
started towards the door. Then she came back, took her pistol from 
the row on the dresser, and slipped it into her cloak pocket. 

The Book-keeper’s wife watched her with dilated eyes until she 
had reached the hall, then she laid her burden gently down and came 
forward. “Ill go with you,” she said, swallowing hard in her throat. 

But Mrs. Harney merely waved her back with a gesture of her hand, 
and the Book-keeper’s wife, looking into her eyes fearfully for a second, 
recoiled from what she saw there. As she stood hesitating, Mrs. Har- 
ney, moving calmly and slowly, unlocked the front door and stepped out. 
It had n’t been five minutes from the time the girl knocked. 

Half way down the long green rectangle which the shanties of the 
camp cut off from the surrounding cane a number of black figures, 
colossal against the light, were running towards the little shanties in 
which the white people lived. 

The woman shrank back a little as the long red fingers of firelight 
caught her and dragged her into the glare; then she stepped firmly off 
the little porch. When a shout showed that she was seen, her steady, 
vacant gaze shifted for a moment and took cognizance of Buck Carter 
in the lead, looking like a giant baboon against the light, and she caught 
her lower lip fiercely between her teeth, looked straight ahead of her, 
and walked slowly towards them, her arms hanging limp by her sides, 
and her long black hair waving a little in the flame-heated breeze. 

As the negroes came closer they slackened their pace somewhat, 
but Buck Carter, stripped to the waist, his white cotton trousers splashed 
with ugly red stains, ran up close to her, a long cane-knife in his right 
hand, his black eyes and white teeth gleaming horribly, and caught her 
by the shoulder. Her right hand slid half way out of her pocket, but 
her white, set face never moved, and his hand dropped and he recoiled 
a little before the wide, strange eyes that seemed to look through him 
and for a thousand miles beyond, without ever seeing him. His fol- 
lowers halted uncertainly in mid-course,,staring at her curiously. There 
was something eerie and mysterious in the still, automatic figure ad- 
vancing so steadily upon their noise and violence. 

The pause was so tense that it seemed as if the air must crack with 
it; then one or two of the men began to move restlessly. 

At last the woman turned her eyes slowly from the unseeing con- 
templation of Buck Carter up to the sky, gazed fixedly for a moment, 


and then began to speak. 
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“T can see straight up into heaven,” she said in a high, clear voice. 
“T can see the Lord God A’mighty sitting on his great white throne; 
I can see the golden streets, and the angels with harps in their hands, 
standing on each side of the throne.” 

It was impossible not to believe that she saw these things. Involun- 
tarily, the semicircle of black faces around her turaed up fearfully to 
the sky and stared at the clouds of black, spark-laden smoke rolling 
overhead. . 

The woman gave them no heed. “Over there,” she went on, point- 
ing realistically towards the burning building, “I can see down into 
hell, and the devil and his angels a-walking round with pitchforks 
in their hands.” 

The half-witted negro water-boy who was standing on the outskirts 
nearest to “hell ” suddenly gave a fearful look around him and moved 
up close to Buck Carter. 

As she went on, there came to her the strange phraseology and the 
high, half-chanting tone of the negro preachers to whom she had so 
often listened in her childhood, her voice keeping the same pitch for 
a whole sentence, and then falling suddenly at a single word. 

“ Up in heaven I see a long line of folks with white robes an’ crowns 
on their haids, a-stan’in’ on the right han’ side of the throne, an’ a line 
of folks without any robes an’ any crowns a-stan’in’ on the left han’ 
side of the throne; an’ I see the Angel Gabriel with a flamin’ sword in 
his han’, stan’in’ befo’ the throne. An’ I hears the Lawd God A’mighty 
a-sayin’ to the Angel, ‘ Who are these without any robes or any crowns?’ 
An’ I hears the Angel Gabriel a-sayin’, ‘ Lawd, these are the bad men that 
did evil to their neighbor, that burned up their neighbor’s property and 
spoiled his goods and put him to death. An’ I hears the Lawd God 
A’mighty sayin’, ‘ Cast ’em out into hell fire, where there shall be wailin’ 
an’ gnashin’ of teeth.’” 

At the last words the high voice fell with an indescribable accent 
of finality and doom, and the Cuban negroes, most superstitious of their 
race, drew closer together, shivering; but Buck Carter shifted restlessly 
from one foot to the other, a black scowl of recollection on his face. 

“De Night Fo’man he hit de fust lick!” he said defiantly. 

“Dat’s so!” “’Deed he did!” exclaimed several other voices 
exultantly. 

Then some stragglers from the burning house came running up 
with half-empty whiskey bottles in their hands. 

“ What ’s de matter here?” “ Whatcher waitin’ for?” “Why ’n’t 
yer go on ter de white folks’ shanties?” they asked, shoving their way 
curiously into the group. 

Buck Carter’s eyes rolled back around his followers to gather his 
scattered resolution, and the ends of the semicircle drew together and 
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closed ominously around the central figure. The unwavering eyes in the 
white marble face did not see, but the watchful subconscious mind, 
which was in control, took note of it. 

“ An’ I see the condemned sinners begin to wring their han’s an’ 
sing.” Suddenly she lifted up her voice and began to sing. Ordinarily, 
it was a voice for the murmuring of contralto love songs to the accom- 
paniment of a guitar on a summer’s evening, but now above the noise of 
the flames it rose clear and strong as that of a prima donna over the 
footlights : 

“Oh, Lawd, have mussy on me, 
For Gabriel’s trump done blow 
To call po’ sinners to eternity, 
An’ I ain’t made ready fer ter go. 


“I got no oil fer ter make no light, 
An’ it’s tu’ned too dark ter see, 

An’ Gabriel’s tootin’ wid all his might,— 
Oh, Lawd, have mussy on me! ” 


It was a camp-meeting song known to every negro in the Southern 
States, and the tune was weird enough to raise gooseflesh on a marble 
statue. 

As she sang, her body swayed gently to and fro. When she got to 
the second verse the half-witted water-boy behind Buck Carter began 
to swing in time to the music: 

“I got no robe, an’ I got no crown, 
Ter w’ar through eternity. 
Saint Peter’s sho’ to tu’n me down,— 
Oh, Lawd, have mussy on me!” 


A low, mournful humming began to be heard around the circle. 
“Sing!” said the woman imperatively to Buck Carter. He hesi- 


tated for a moment, and then suddenly his great bass voice broke out: 


“TI went to de rock fer to hide my face 
From de turrible sights I see, 
But de rock cried out, ‘No hidin’ place! ’ 
Oh, Lawd, have mussy on me!” 

It was the last verse. The whole company were rocking back and 
forth and singing. 

Scarcely had the last notes of the song died away when their leader, 
without pausing for breath, began another, of entirely different charac- 
ter—the triumphant song of one who has “ come through ” in a religious 
revival : 

“TI gotta robe, an’ you gotta robe, all of God’s child’en gotta robe; 

When we git ter heaven gwine ter put on my robe, 

Gwine ter shout all over God’s heaven, heaven, heaven! 

Everybody talkin’ "bout heaven ain’t goin’ thar— 

Heaven, heaven, gwine ter shout all over God’s heaven.” 
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The women kneeling, pistol in hand, at the window of the shanty, 
clutched one another convulsively when they heard this song; for it was 
one that they had often heard the negroes from the States sing as they 
sat out in front of their shanties of a Sunday night, and they knew 
that it had many, many verses. The ever watchful subconscious mind 
outside had remembered this also. 
“T gotta shoes, an’ you gotta shoes, all of God’s child’en gotta shoes; 
When we git ter heaven gwine ter put on my shoes, 


Gwine ter shout all over God’s heaven, heaven, heaven, 
Gwine ter shout all over God’s heaven.” 


When, hopeless and vengeful, the men of the Cuban Construction 
Company broke around the corner of the little shanties, they brought up 
so abruptly that the citizens of Miranda, most of whom were following 
close behind, were precipitated headlong upon them. The circle of 
black devotees, swaying and singing around the strange priestess, stood 
out strongly against a background of flame. 

The white men paused irresolute, trying to read the meaning of 
the scene. The negroes, dazed by their own varying emotions of the 
past hour, and swept along by the torrent of sound, looked at them 
uncomprehendingly for a moment, and then back to their leader; but 
the gleam of firelight on gun and pistol barrel finally bore its warning 
and familiar message to their confused senses, and those on the out- 
skirts began to steal away towards the friendly shadows of the tall cane. 
Then some one gave Buck Carter a warning jerk, and he turned and 
saw the last of his followers running tumultuously, and with a last 
lingering look at the woman he too ran for the cane. 

But the Doctor’s wife never turned her head. She took no note of 
flying feet or pursuing bullets. When the women rushed out and 
threw themselves upon her, when the Doctor tried to take her in his 
arms, she brushed them all aside as if they had been so many flies, and, 
looking straight before her, went on insistently: 


“TI gotta song, an’ you gotta song, all of God’s child’en gotta song——” 


They talked hysterically of her courage and devotion, but after two 
hypodermics of morphine had reduced her to something like quiet, the 
Doctor, who understood better about these things, stood looking down 
upon her, with the tears streaming down his face, and desperate fear 
in his heart; for he knew that when the subconscious mind once gets 
the upper hand it is never in a hurry to let go. 
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member it without a smile. We had run up to Alkmaar from 

Amsterdam, Betty and I, to see the cheese-market, and we were 
seeing it as well as we could for the crowd of tourists present, and 
enjoying it immensely, when we chanced to run against a little group 
composed of three ladies and a gentleman. Finding that we were 
all from America, we began to talk. 

Two of the ladies were mother and daughter, the former a dear 
and unaffected person who always lost her nerve when the instant 
came to snap the camera she carried, and whose pictures, consequently, 
were sometimes most extraordinary; the latter also quite unaffected, 
and boyish, who had found herself almost a public character because 
of the attention attracted by the brown suéde shoes she was wearing, 
but who vowed that they were the pride of her heart and that no 
mere European impudence could make her discard them! The third 
lady was of a severely intellectual type, and did not at once join in 
the conversation; nor did the gentleman, a nice-looking old man, who 
stood regarding the scene before him with absently-smiling lips. 

In the course of the talk, we learned that the other party proposed 
to go next day from Amsterdam to Zaandam for the purpose of in- 
specting the bat of Peter the Great. 

“Don’t go,” I said. “It isn’t worth it.” 

“Don’t you think so?” asked she of the suéde shoes. 

“No,” I said; “certainly not worth wasting a day on, when there 
are so many things of real interest to see here in Holland.” 

“Oh, but we must go!” spoke up the third lady, with emphasis. 

“ Must?” I echoed, surprised. 

“Certainly. Peter the Great lived there.” 

“ Perhaps he did,” said Betty, who shared my opinion on the sub- 
ject—you shall presently see why. “He lived a good many other 
places too, didn’t he? But we don’t run to see them.” 
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“Oh, but with us it is different,” said the lady. “We are not 
ordinary tourists. My husband is a historian, and it is absolutely 
necessary that he see the hut of Peter the Great.” 

“Oh!” I murmured. “How interesting! It is, of course, most 
important that every historian should see the hut of Peter the Great.” 

“T am glad you think so,” she said, with a crushing finality that 
ended the conversation. 

The following veracious narrative, therefore, is not intended for 
historians—at least, not for all historians! 


I am inclined to think, sometimes, that most guide-books are 
written from hearsay, and that most travel-books are written from 
guide-books. To go one step further back, I suspect that the hearsay 
is provided by the professional guides who infest every European city, 
and that their motives are far from disinterested. I do not under- 
stand how else it could happen that one is urged to visit so many 
places that are not worth visiting, and discouraged from visiting so 
many places that are. Perhaps it is some idiosyncrasy of my own, 
but in other respects I seem to be fairly normal. 

At any rate, the guide-books and travel-books—and, I doubt not, 
the professional guides, though with these I have no experience— 
describe Zaandam as a most picturesque place, remarkable for its 
brightly-painted houses, its multitudinous windmills, and dwell at 
length upon the curious historical interest attached to the hut of 
Peter the Great. Even old Baedeker, for whom I have a profound 
admiration, goes out of his way to tout Zaandam. Well—but you 
shall see! 

Let me first relate the legend which connects the great czar with 
this Dutch village. The story goes that in 1697 that worthy, desirous 
of understanding the Dutch methods of ship-building and paper- 
making, came to Zaandam, incognito, and, taking up his quarters in 
a modest house, secured a place as carpenter in the ship-building 
yard of one Mynheer Kalf, under the name of Peter Michaelof. But, 
whether from the natural majesty of his manner, or from some word 
incautiously dropped, the Zaandamers soon penetrated his disguise, 
and so annoyed him by crowding around to stare at him, that, at the 
end of a week, he returned in a huff to Amsterdam. I would only 
remark two things—that, even if the legend is true, there is no 
certainty as to the house he lived in; and that he didn’t need to be 
a czar to cause the Zaandamers to stare at him. The mere fact that 
he was not a Dutchman would be sufficient. I might add that his 
residence at Amsterdam is not shown—perhaps because that bustling 
city has other interests! 

However, one bright July morning we set forth dutifully to see 
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the red and green houses, the windmills, and the hut of Peter the 
Great. 

In Holland the sensible tourist travels by water whenever he can, 
which is nearly always. To travel by rail is to miss many delightful 
experiences and to stay quite outside the Dutch atmosphere. So, on 
the morning in question, we proceeded leisurely down the Damrak 
to the Stationsplein, and there inquired of the first policeman we 
saw for the boat to Zaandam. Let me explain that in Holland trains 
and trams and boats tread on one another’s heels, so to speak, and 
we had fallen into the reprehensible habit of paying no attention to 
time-tables, nor trying to catch any particular train or boat, but just 
ambled along to the starting-place, whenever we found it convenient. 
And hitherto it had been our good luck to find a train or boat waiting 
apparently only for our arrival, and which started off as soon as we 
climbed on board. This, as may easily be seen, was very pleasant; 
but every pitcher gets broken at last. Ours was smashed three times 
that day! 

The first fracture was due, really, to the muckle-headed policeman 
of whom we asked the way to the Zaandam boat—and, now that I 
think of it, the other two followed as a consequence of this one! He 
made no effort to understand, but, taking it for granted that, like all 
other tourists, we wanted to go to Marken, he directed us to the stage 
for that boat. We were sure, of course, it was the right one, because 
it was just ready to cast off; what made us suspicious was the fact 
that it was crowded with a Cook’s party, as our path and Cook’s rarely 
coincided ; and by the time we had discovered the truth, and clambered 
off, and got around to the other side of the station, we found that 
the boat for Zaandam had got tired of waiting for us, and had cast 
off, and was just steaming out of the dock. 

However, there was another one there which would start in half 
an hour, so we went on board with no great vexation of spirit—all 
unconscious as we were of impending calamities !—for one can always 
spend a half-hour most profitably and pleasantly watching the busy 
life of the quays. It is on the quays that Dutch life reaches its apogee 
and consummation, where it is liveliest and most full of color. Next 
to the quays come the market-places—the quays for the men, the 
market-places for the women. So we sat down in the lee of the 
cabin, for there was a lively wind blowing, and watched the arrivals 
and departures, the passers-by and lookers-on, each going somewhere 
with some purpose, the purpose, of course, being, in its last reduction, 
the earning of a livelihood. Almost before we knew it, the half-hour 
had passed, the bell clanged, and we cast off, backed out, and headed 
down the Zaan. 

It is a busy stream, though too wide to be as interesting as a 
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canal, where one gets into intimate touch with the people along both 
banks; to say nothing of the fact that the little trekschuits are more 
picturesque and home-like and their crews less sophisticated than 
could be hoped for on this large boat. But there were nice little 
painted houses back a bit in the country, along winding roads, and the 
sails of many windmills beckoning in the distance; sv we were happy 
and content, confident that we would add at least two interesting 
pictures to our collection of photographs—one of a line of windmills 
standing like sentinels along the river, and the other of the picturesque 
hut of Peter the Great. 

Zaandam was soon in sight, and proved, as we approached it, to 
be much larger and more modern than we had expected. We looked 
in vain for the quaint, brightly-painted wooden houses; for the houses 
were of brick, and anything but quaint. In fact, the principal streets 
do not differ greatly in appearance from the streets of an American 
town, and the shops might almost be mistaken for American shops, 
but for the involved signs over them. The Dutch language resembles 
the German in a weakness for many-jointed compounds; and a shop- 
keeper seems to pride himself upon his ability to describe in one word 
all the things he has to sell. It is a never-ending source of delight to 
dissect these combinations and discover their meanings. 

As we drew up to the quay, we saw quite a crowd of people 
assembled there, and supposed naturally that they were waiting to 
take the boat back to Amsterdam. But we found, the instant we set 
foot on land, that they were waiting, not for the boat, but for us. 
They all desired the privilege of conducting us to the hut of Peter 
the Great. 

“ Pieter de Groot! Pieter de Groot!” they shouted in chorus; boys 
attempted to catch our hands, old men tapped us invitingly with 
canes, old women beckoned. It was as though we were about to 
attempt some desperate enterprise, such as climbing the Jungfrau, 
in which the services of an experienced and intrepid guide were an 
absolute necessity. 

Now, I have an aversion to guides, especially dirty ones; besides, 
my eye happened to fall upon a sign at the end of the pier, with an 
arrow pointing the way to the place we were seeking; so we shook 
our heads, and said, “ Neit, neit/” and fought our way through, and 
made off down the street. I have since puzzled considerably over how 
that sign came to be placed there, for it must interfere seriously with 
one of Zaandam’s principal industries—the guiding of strangers to 
the hut of Peter the Great—an industry which gives employment, in 
summer, at least, to a considerable number of people, and in which 
any Zaandamer, as we presently found, was willing, for a small con- 
sideration, instantly to engage. 
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We loitered along, after we had shaken off the crowd, looking at 
the people and the shops, and occasionally refusing an offer to be 
taken to the hut of Peter the Great, secure in the consciousness that 
we were following the direction indicated by the arrow. It led us 
along a narrow, cobbled lane, past the town-hall, across a lock-gate 
with a little iron railing on either side to keep one from falling off, 
through an alley, and finally into a long and uninteresting street. 

“T don’t see any sign of the hut of Peter the Great,” I said. 
“ Perhaps we’d better make some inquiries.” 

So we went into a shop and bought. some post-cards, but when we 
tried to ask the way to the hut of Peter the Great, we found that 
Zaandam is one of the few Dutch towns where English is not spoken. 
I had bought a little vest-pocket Dutch dictionary some time before, 
and with the aid of this contrived to make myself understood fairly 
well, but we were utterly unable to comprehend the voluble and 
complicated directions so earnestly given us. 

However, one can always point, and we inferred, at last, from 
emphatic gestures, that we had overshot the mark and must go back 
the way we had come. 

So we went back across the lock-gate, and past the town-hall, 
and here we came upon a policeman, standing against the wall in the 
sun and dozing peacefully. We woke him gently and stated our 
difficulty. He knew at once where we wanted to go—we found out 
afterwards that there isn’t any place else to go in Zaandam, so 
perhaps my Dutch wasn’t as good as I thought it was!—and he also 
directed us with much detail, and pointed. 

Now, pointing is all right when it is done in a straight line, but 
it has its limitations when it comes to indicating three or four turns. 
However, we gathered the general direction, and followed it for some 
time, without seeing anything that looked like the hut of Peter the 
Great. From time to time, a passer-by would stop and ask us if he 
might not conduct us to the hut of Peter the Great, one of the 
things at Zaandam which every visitor wished to see; but I sternly 
said no, for I was determined to find the hut of Peter the Great 
unaided. 

If Betty had n’t been along, I should probably still be walking 
about Zaandam, looking for the hut of Peter the Great; but she 
finally protested that she had had all the foot-exercise she cared for 
that morning, and annexed a wooden-shoed urchin who was hovering 
in the offing, showed him a stuiver, and pronounced the magic words: 

“ Pieter de Groot.” 

He nodded his head, his eyes glistening, and promptly descended 
some steps, turned down a narrow little alley, crossed a hipped foot- 
bridge over a dirty little canal, led the way along a dirty little street, 
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and stopped finally before a tall iron railing, behind which was 
apparently a new brick church. I told him we were not interested 
in new brick churches; that we could see plenty of them back in 
America much larger than this, which was really only a chapel, and 
again desired him to lead us to the hut of Peter the Great. 

He refused to budge, but demanded that we pull at a bell which 
hung before the gate; also that we give him the stuiver. At least, 
I judge this to have been the substance of his excited remarks. 

By this time a large and curious crowd had gathered, and was 
watching our proceedings with intent interest, commenting on our 
clothing and personal appearance, which evidently did not impress 
them favorably. So we gave the boy the stwiver and pulled the bell, 
and presently a little old woman came and peeped out cautiously, from 
which I judged that the boys of the neighborhood were in the habit of 
taking a yank at the bell as they passed. But when she saw Betty and 
me, she hastened to open the gate and invite us in. 

We told her how sorry we were to disturb her; that a thick-headed 
boy had brought us here, and insisted we ring the bell; that we 
would go away in a minute as soon as the crowd outside had dis- 
persed; that we were hunting the hut of Peter the Great—— 

“Ja,” she interrupted, her eyes gleaming with comprehension for 
the first time, “dit is het,” and she pointed toward the new brick 
chapel. 

I looked her squarely in the eye and repeated that we were looking 
for the hut in which Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, had lived during 
his visit to Zaandam, something over three hundred years before. 

“ Ja, ja, dit is het!” she repeated; so we gave it up, and entered 
the chapel—and found that she was right. 

For the new brick chapel is merely the shell which Czar Nicholas 
built a few years ago to protect the alleged stopping-place of his 
distinguished predecessor upon the throne of Russia. It was a wooden 
shack of two rooms, and had broken in two in the middle, and was 
rapidly disintegrating, when Nicholas came to the rescue and sent 
an engineer to the scene, who, by an elaborate system of bolts and 
braces and a new foundation, has managed to hold the remnants 
together. Then a brick house was built around it, and there you are. 

There are, perhaps, some people—historians, for instance—who 
like to look at broken-backed hovels bricked in to keep out the weather, 
but a very few minutes sufficed us. There are only two rooms in 
the house, with a few pieces of old furniture and a cupboard-bed built 
into the wall, after the fashion of the Dutch. There is also a fire- 
place said to be interesting—I know not why; and an ikon brought 
by one of the Grand Dukes, and a tablet set up by another to com- 
memorate his visit, and a motto on the wall, placed there by a third, 
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reading, “ Neits is den grooten man te klein,” which means, “ Nothing 
is too small for a great man,” a sentiment supposed to have been 
uttered by the great Peter. There are a few other memorials of High 
Mightinesses who have visited the place, and a book in which to write 
your name; and that is all, except the tip to the care-taker. 

The plot of ground upon which the house stands was bought by 
Nicholas, so that it is now Russia territory, supervised by the Russian 
consul. It is so sacred that no one may smoke there, and a little rack 
is provided outside the gate in which to deposit your cigar before 
entering, the same to be resumed when you come out. The rack was 
empty that day, and I speculated as to whether a cigar left there 
would be safe from passing urchins; if I were a boy and lived in 
that neighborhood, I am sure I should regard that rack as a legitimate 
source of supply. I am sorry now that I did not experiment to find 
out. 

As we made our way back along the little street, and over the 
little bridge, and through the little alley and up the narrow steps, 
I determined to start a subscription to erect suitable and explicit 
signboards all along the route, giving instructions in every language 
how to reach the hut of Peter the Great. I saw myself a benefactor 
of nations, decorated by their rulers, thanked by their learned societies ; 
but subsequent reflection has caused me to change my mind. For 
what is the use to point the way to a thing that is not worth seeing? 

The exertions of the morning had made us both hungry, so we 
stopped at a little corner restaurant, and sat down at a table on the 
sidewalk and had something to eat. I noticed that the waiter was 
walking up and down with his eye on us, and a perplexed look on 
his face, and supposed that it was merely anxiety about his tip; but 
when he saw that we were ready to depart, he came forward. 

“Pardon, mijnheer,” he said, in a jumble of French, Dutch, and 
English; “has mijnheer de huis van Pieter de Groot besoeken? ” 

A wild joy filled my heart, for the hour of revenge was at hand! 

“ Pieter de Groot?” I echoed, staring at him. “ What is that?” 

“Pieter de Groot!” he repeated, waving his hands. “De Czar 
of Russie—he lif’ here!” 

“The Czar of Russia!” I cried, warming to the work. “ He lives 
here—in this house! ” 

“Non, non! Not in dis huis, mijnheer; but near—ver’ near. I 
vill mijnheer conduct ;” and he began hastily to take off his apron. 

“Wait,” I said. “Is he at home?” 

“ At home?” 

“Yes. Is he at home? Will he receive us?” 

He stared at me for an instant without understanding—then a 
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“Oh, mijnheer,” he protested, “he hass died t’ree hondred year!” 

“ But you said he lived here!” 

“Ja, mijnheer, t’ree hondred year already; but his huis is ver’ 
near; I vill mijnheer conduct.” 

“Wait,” I said again. “What else is there to see in Zaandam?” 

“W’at else, mijnheer?” 

“ Ja, what else? Is there nothing but the hut of Pieter de Groot?” 

“ Non, mijnheer,” and he shook his head. “ Dat is all.” 

“Then,” I said, “we will not wait. We will go on at once to 
Zandijk.” 

“To Zandijk! But de huis of Pieter de Groot!” 

“We do not care to see it,” I said. “Which is the way to 
Zandijk? ” 

Unable to speak, he pointed down the street which parallelled the 
river, and stood staring after us until a turn hid us from sight. 

“There!” I said. “That’s what I came to Europe for. That’s. 
what I’ve longed to do ever since I read ‘Innocents Abroad’! ” 

“Yes,” Betty agreed, with a lack of enthusiasm that surprised me. 
“But what’s at Zandijk?” 

“Windmills, my dear!” I cried. “Hundreds of windmills. It’s 
their breeding-place. There’s big ones and little ones; they stand 
all along the river, so close together that their sails get tangled 
sometimes. Oh, well get a beautiful picture!” 

“Do we have to walk?” 

“Tt looks like it,” I admitted. “There’s no tram. It can’t be 
very far, or there’d be a tram. Besides, Baedeker says——” 

We fought our way against a stiff head wind, along a dirty paved 
street, with ugly modern brick houses on both sides of it, and factories 
and breweries, and a badly-smelling ditch now and then, fondly 
imagining at every turn that we would emerge upon a windmill- 
bordered canal. But we never did. Once in a while we got a glimpse 
of the river back of the houses, and once we tried to get across by 
means of a railway bridge, in spite of the “ Verboden Toegang ” sign, 
only to be informed that that was not the way to Zandijk. And after 
we had walked along that never-ending street for about two hours, I 
began to have misgivings, and stopped at a store and asked the way 
to Zandijk. 

“Zandijk!” repeated the girl behind the counter, staring at us 
as though we were crazy. “Dit is het!” 

“This Zandijk!” I exclaimed. “ Maar waar is der wind-molen? ” 
I went on, with the aid of my dictionary, in what was doubtless ex- 
ecrable Dutch. 

(It was at this moment I discovered that my dictionary failed 
to give the word for “windmill.” I have never been able to understand 
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it, but so it is. That it omits “sky-scraper” and “subway” does 
not surprise me, but “ windmill ”!) 

“ Wind-molen!” said the girl, and threw up her hands and ex- 
plained. I gathered, at the end of quite a conversation, that steam 
was supplanting wind as the motive power for the Zandijk mills, and 
that their glory had departed. 

“Well,” I said to Betty, carefully avoiding her eye, and speaking 
with a jocularity I was far from feeling, “ it seems we are fooled again. 
I guess we might as well go back.” 

“The same way?” Betty inquired sweetly. 

“No,” I said; “we can’t walk back ten miles along that infernal 
street. Ill see what can be done.” 

At the end of some further conversation, I learned that there was 
a “stoom-boot ” landing just above, where the Alkmaar packet touched, 
and we hastened thither, finding it with some difficulty, for it, also, 
was down a dirty little lane. 

“ Boot naar Zaandam?” I said to an old man who was coiling a 
rope on the pier-head. : 

For answer, he pointed down the stream, and there, not two hundred 
feet away, was the Alkmaar packet, just gathering headway. Again 
I avoided Betty’s eye, as we sank down in despair upon a bench. The 
despair deepened when we learned that there would be no other boat 
to Zaandam for two hours. 

To remain there was unthinkable; and I bestirred myself; but 
there was no tram, no carriage, no public conveyance of any kind. After 
an interval, it occurred to me that there might be a railway. 

“Ja,” there was a “ Spoor-weg,” but it was half a mile away. 
We finally found it; only to see a train pull in, stop, and puff away 
just before we got there. There would be no other train for an hour. 
So I left Betty in the waiting-room to rest, and went out to inspect 
something interesting which I had discovered close by. 

Reader, you will never guess what it was. It was a cemetery— 
the first I had seen in Holland; and, now that I look back at it, it 
seems peculiarly appropriate that I should have found it at just that 
time. We had been in Holland some weeks, we had seen village after 
village, we had ridden back and forth through the country on boat and 
train and tram, but at last it occurred to us that we had never seen 
a cemetery. After that, we looked for one—in vain. Finally, I asked 
the porter at the hotel at Haarlem what happened to people when they 
died in Holland—did they dry up and blow away, or what? 

“Oh, no, sir,” he answered, looking somewhat scandalized. “ You 
will see the funerals pass this door each morning at ten o’clock.” 

“T’ve seen funerals,” I said—“a few. But I’ve never seen a grave- 
yard. I’d begun to think there were n’t any.” 
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“Oh, yes, sir,” he assured me solemnly; “there are graveyards.” 
But he vouchsafed no further information. 

So the mystery continued; but it was solved at Zandijk. I should 
never have suspected the place was a graveyard, but for the funeral 
standing at the gate. 1 watched the pall-bearers, in their queer cos- 
tumes, shoulder the coffin; then two men got out of the single carriage 
and followed them through the gate, and I ventured to peep in. The 
place was surrounded by a thick hedge, and the gravestones were lying 
flat on the ground, so that no glimpse of them was visible above the 
hedge. Artificial flowers in glass cases seemed the prevailing form 
of decoration. Outside the hedge was a little canal, effectually keeping 
away intruders. The whole place had the air of something furtive 
and hidden—perhaps the Dutch are ashamed of their graveyards! And 
while I was standing there, I saw something else which helped to 
render the memory of that day unpleasant. 

Every one knows, of course, that in Holland dogs are very gen- 
erally used to help pull the little carts in which most of the land 
commerce is carried on. They are hitched to milk-wagons and vegetable- 
barrows and all sorts of vehicles; but rarely have I seen one which 
seemed overloaded or overworked. They are usually happy and viva- 
cious, with plenty of wind to bark with. But as I stood there by the 
gate, a cart came along in which two men were riding and which a 
single dog was pulling, urged forward by a lash. He was mot a large 
dog, either, and his red eyes were rimmed with dust, and his black 
tongue was hanging from his mouth, as he struggled for breath. As 
I went back to the station, I came upon the dog hitched beside a 
gate. He was standing with his head down, still panting desperately, 
and the pavement under him was wet with saliva. 

I don’t know why it is that one hates to see a dog mistreated, more 
than any other amimal; perhaps because the dog has proved himself 
so faithful and affectionate; but the shadow of that incident clouded 
the remainder of the day. 

The train came along presently, and we bought tickets clear 
through to Amsterdam. I still have the return-tickets on the steam- 
boat. They cost twelve and a half cents Dutch, and it annoys me 
yet that I didn’t get to use them. 

Let me add that, to pronounce Zaandam correctly, one must accent 
the last syllable. 


“ Betty,” said I, that evening after dinner, “I think we’d better 
go over to the Kalverstraat and get that ring you were looking at 
yesterday.” 

“T think so, too,” said Betty; and we went. 


IN YUCCA LAND 
BY MADGE MORRIS 


HE rim of the desert is Yucca land. 
Behind it the snow-peaked ranges stand ; 
Beyond it, and out, the desert lies,— 
And far as the line of the tenting skies 
“The ship of the desert ” sails there at dawn 
In the swift mirage; and there, up-drawn 
From violet seas, in the sunrise glow 
Are the coral reefs the mermen know; 
And the perfumed plains where the iris grow. 
Out there where the web of the gossamer flies 
The shoals of the purple islands rise, 
Out there are the pink gray mists unrolled, 
And the sun goes down on a world of gold, 
In Yucca land. 


The grimness of time, is Yucca land, 

When twilight reaches her spectre hand, 
When the moon bends down, a living thing, 
And the midnight stars are whispering! 

The Yucca glades are peopled then 

With naiads and gnomes and the ghosts of men; 
From the inner earth, from the Everywhere, 
They come, and they walk in the moonlight there. 
The dryads step from the Yucca trees 

And lean white arms on the wavering breeze. 
There a pallid priestess counts her beads; 

Yon arch to a Druid temple leads. 


Aye; and yonder Yucca, whose grim shape warns, 

Is the cross of Him, and His crown of thorns. 

There are stealthy shadows, a phantom whir— 

The night vibrates with a soundless stir; 

And oh, the silence!—so tense, so terse, 

You can hear the heart of the Universe. 

The desert its mystery unbars 

To you and the moon and the whispering ctars, 
In Yucca land. 


The newness of earth is Yucca land, 

The tang of the first-made gleam of sand; 

Not ever a plow profaned its sod,— 

The world is so new you could talk with God 
In Yucca land. 


ACCORDING TO THE LAW 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of ** The Smuggler,” “‘ The Wife of the Secretary of State,” etc. 


ENATOR LESTER had but recently donned the toga, and had 
S not yet adjusted its folds satisfactorily. In the vernacular, he 
was new to his job, and the oath of office still lingered in his 
memory, not as a matter of form merely, but as a solemn rite whose 
obligations he meant to fulfil. 

If the whole principle of the Administration was corrupt, as the 
party not in power stoutly contended, then Senator Lester intended 
to uproot it and substitute therefor firmer foundations of his own 
construction. The Senate was an august body, organized to formulate 
the laws of the country, and a law was inviolable. Therefore, let it 
be enforced. 

Roger Grimsby had assumed a black alpaca office-coat so long ago 
that it had been necessary to renew it many times when the sleeve 
wore through from constant rubbing against the desk as he wrote. 
The oath of office had faded into a vague memory, but its obligations 
continued to be fulfilled with unquestioning fidelity. 

“And why not?” he said. “I know when I’m well off. Uncle 
Sam ’s a good friend of mine, so I do what I can for him. Turn 
about ’s fair play.” 

Roger Grimsby seldom stopped to remember how many years ago 
he had begun copying letters on the heavy white stationery of the 
State Department. Just so long as the finished productions presented 
their usual copperplate exactness, he was entirely satisfied, and only 
the changes in temperature reminded him of the flight of time and that 
life was passing also as the seasons came and went. 

“ Ah,” he was wont to remark on each first of January, “here’s 
another year. Who knows where we’ll be this time twelve months? 
Well, we cannot live alway.” 

After which he promptly dismissed the subject from his mind for 
another year. 

The distance between Roger Grimsby and Senator Lester was very 
great, but the broad Avenue led direct from the State Department to 
the Capitol, and Roger had known the Senator’s father when the 
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latter was a boy. He had gladly and proudly journeyed the long way 
home to vote for the son, partly, of course, because he was the party’s 
candidate, but chiefly because of sundry games of marbles for keeps 
and stolen expeditions in swimming in the ates _ 


<n Lester’s boy!” ruminated old Roger, ae: he heard of the 
nomination. “Well, to be sure! If only Joe could have lived to see 
him sworn in! Good fellow—old Joe.” 

Now, the State Department is small and select. It may be said 
to be as remote from other Departments as a member of the Cabinet 
is from a copyist at nine hundred dollars per annum. And why not, 
since it mingles epistolarily with royalty and is in close touch with 
the powers behind the thrones? Old Roger numbered among his 
correspondents the elect of every nation, and thought of them in an 
intimate and tolerant manner when their frailties were discussed in 
the Sunday papers. For it was not etiquette to use the typewriter in 
diplomatic circles, and Roger’s faultless chirography had travelled 
far. 

The clerical foree heard with compassionate interest of Investigat- 
ing Committees and resultant upheavals elsewhere. The personal 
equation was lacking, for were they not in the State Department, 
where no change was possible except from death or resignation ?— 
two contingencies so remote as to be practically negligible in effect. 
In fact, so few changes occurred that old Roger Grimsby at seventy 
years received precisely the same compensation young Roger Grimsby 
had drawn from a generous government at twenty-five. 

“But,” said old Roger, “there’s more spending in seventy-five 
dollars a month than most people realize, if it’s done carefully.” 

There might be some spending, but there was absolutely no saving. 
Roger’s one investment had been a life insurance, and its payments 
had absorbed his cigars and magazine subscriptions for many years, 
but they were always met promptly. 

“You see, Carrie,” he told his wife, “if I should go first, it 
would be more comfortable for me to know there was something left 
for you. I belong to the Relief Association, so the funeral won’t be 
any expense, but you ought to have something of your own even if 
you can live with Jennie. And this is all I can do.” 

So life moved on until the Fourth of March, when Senator Lester 
and a new President swore allegiance to their country and settled down 
strictly to business, tempered by an occasional excursion into the realms 
of pleasure. 

Roger Grimsby had often watched the gay pageant of the Inaugu- 
ration, but he always enjoyed it. The next day he would form one 
of a long line of clerks to weleome the incoming Secretary and say 
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farewell to the outgoing, after which they would return to work 
again as usual. The King was dead—long live the King! 

The new Secretary moved uneasily in his swivel-chair. He wanted 
to do something that would leave footprints in the sands of time, 
but just what he was not sure. No international complications ap- 
peared to require his immediate intervention, so he turned his attention 
to his own Department and requested Congressional investigation of 
its methods. 

Consequently Roger Grimsby read in the evening paper that a 
Committee had been appointed to investigate the methods of the 
State Department, with a view to retrenchment and greater efficiency. 
The Committee, of which Senator Lester was Chairman, would proceed 
at once to work and submit its report as soon as possible. 

Old Roger laid down the paper with a smile. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I suppose they have to earn their money 
somehow. It won’t hurt anybody, and it gives them something to do, 
so I guess it’s all right.” 

The Committee came and went. Roger, absorbed in copying a 
letter to the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Great Britain, scarcely heeded their entrance into his room. When they 
reached his desk he displayed his work without a qualm. Why indeed 
should he fear criticism? Senator Lester looked thoughtfully at the 
heavy stationery held together at the corner by its red, white, and 
blue cord. 

“How many of these,” he inquired, “can you turn out in a day?” 

Roger told him. Good work, as generally conceded, cannot be 
done hastily, but Senator Lester raised his eyebrows and nodded 
expressively to his companions as he returned the paper. 

Old Roger’s eyes searched the younger man’s face for an instant, 
then he turned again to his desk. 

“Not a trace of his father,” he told himself, “but he has Joe’s 
old trick of raising his eyebrows.” 

The Committee made its report, and the first of July the cataclysm 
happened. The new fiscal year, which always brings apprehension to 
those dependent upon Uncle Sam’s bounty, dawned cloudless and 
breathless with heat. By nine o’clock the city was sizzling beneath 
the sun’s rays, and Roger Grimsby, as he walked slowly along the 
white expanse of asphalt, reflected that the summers were hotter than 
they used to be, even as the hours of work were longer. 

“But,” he said, as he closed his black umbrella, “I’ve got a good 
comfortable place to work in, and that helps a whole lot.” 

He knew what he would find when he opened the door. The room 
would be pleasantly shady, for the awnings would be lowered at the 
four large windows, and the electric fans would be busily at work 
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stirring the stagnant air into a semblance of coolness. Roger’s desk 
was beside one of the windows. He liked to glance out now and 
then over the broad expanse of the Mall at the Potomac, shimmering 
beneath the sun. It would broaden and run with swifter current as 
it neared the Bay, but he liked best the unruffled peace of the water, 
disturbed by no rising and falling of the tide, and would return re- 
freshed by his glance to the mazes of diplomatic civilities. 

Roger had written many letters for the State Department, and 
now he was to receive one himself. He found it waiting on his desk 
that July morning, and read it slowly twice. He was reduced from 
his rating as copyist at nine hundred dollars, and appointed messenger 
in the same office at six hundred dollars per anum. Old Roger read it 
a third time, and noted that the change was to take effect at once. 

He glanced around at his associates. On some of them also a 
thunderbolt had fallen from the blue. Miss Mary Carrington was 
uttering tearful protestations, and vague threats of instant reinstate- 
ment. She had sat in her splint chair with its red cushion from girl- 
hood to womanhood and from womanhood to old age, unmolested. 
Where could she sit now? She did not know, for she had never 
prepared for such an emergency. Miss Mary was not reduced. She 
was merely politely informed that her resignation would be accepted 
the 15th of the month, as the work on which she was employed was 
now abolished. 

Roger looked beyond Miss Mary at his friend Julius Stout. For 
years they had eaten luncheon together in almost total silence, and 
they felt they knew each other well. The new Secretary had also 
written to Julius, and in response he was gathering together his effects 
from the old roll-top desk in the corner. 

Roger absently began to collect his own belongings. There was 
a finality about communications beginning “You are hereby,” that 
admitted of no argument. 

The Chief Clerk, passing, paused for a few sympathetic words. 
He was very sorry and had done what he could, but the new Secretary 
was progressive. He believed in up-to-date business methods, and the 
wheels of the State Department were to revolve more rapidly than 
heretofore. He hoped Mr. Grimsby would find his new work congenial. 
The arm-chair in the hall was comfortable, and the duties not arduous. 
The Chief Clerk looked at old Roger’s white head, and paused an 
instant longer. 

“You need n’t bother about the dusting and cleaning,” he re- 
marked. “The darkies can attend to that. Just answer the bells.” 

Old Roger winced. There was something in this practical state- 
ment that hurt intensely. It conveyed more than the mere term of 
messenger, and brought with it the sting of humiliation. 
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Through the long summer days Roger sat on one side of a table 
in the corridor outside the Chief Clerk’s door. In a precisely similar 
arm-chair, on the other side, sat old Sam Johnson, a negro who 
could neither read nor write. Their official status was the same. 

The work was not difficult. Roger answered certain bells and 
presented cards of visitors; he went on errands, and did what was 
required, without comment. But he never held the door open for the 
Chief Clerk, nor brought him his hat, brushed and ready to put on. 
He felt that there were some things in which Sam Johnson excelled 
him, and did not care to interfere with his perquisites. 

Sam Johnson, when not actively employed,:beguiled the tedium 
of waiting by placid slumber, his woolly head against the wall and 
his thick-lipped mouth partly open. Roger Grimsby, beside him, sat 
with his silver head upon his thin old hand and also waited for the 
summons of the bell. But he did not sleep, though frequently his 
eyes were closed, for now there was no vista of the Mall and shining 
river to refresh them. Only the long corridor with its checker-board 
floor of black and white squares; opposite him a blank wall, broken 
at regular intervals by doors all exactly alike, while overhead a row 
of electric bulbs shone faintly. God’s own light and air were con- 
spicuous by their absence in these dim corridors, and one instinctively 
passed through them as quickly as possible. 

Senator Lester, on his way to the Secretary’s Office, remarked upon 
the “ dim religious light.” 

“Tt’s dim all right,” he added with a laugh, “ but I think Id lose 
my religion if I had to spend my days in light and air like this.” 

He passed on with his companion, and Roger Grimsby gazed after 
them thoughtfully. Joe Lester’s boy did not look as though he had 
spent his youth bending over a desk. He remembered that Joe him- 
self had often preferred playing truant, with resultant penalties, to 
long summer days in the district school. There had been one day 
when the circus came to Brookside—— Roger closed his eyes and 
indulged in retrospection. The circus faded, for there were other 
days. That time, for instance, when he and Joe went to town and 
had their daguerreotypes taken; he had his. now, in its faded velvet 
case, and—— 4 

The sharp summons of the bell recalled him to the present, and 
he went to do the bidding of a man thirty years his junior. 

That evening Roger Grimsby sat by his window pondering deeply. 
In a month a payment on his life insurance would be due, and he could 
not meet it. He had talked the matter over with his wife, and she 
made a suggestion. 

“ Roger,” she said, laying her toil-worn old hand on his, “ could n’t 
Senator Lester get you reinstated in your old place? I’m sure he 
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would help you, if he understood. Why not go and see him? It 
can’t do any harm.” 

And so, after much hesitation, Roger Grimsby was nerving himself 
to ask his first favor of the Government he had served so long and so 
faithfully. 

The next night he went to see Senator Lester. The Senator, smok- 
ing his after-dinner cigar and sipping his coffee, heard the opening 
of the door and the butler’s assurance that the Senator was not at 
home. He also heard an indignant denial of this assurance in childish 
treble. Then the library door was flung open, and his little son, his 
hand in Roger Grimsby’s, stood upon the threshold. 

“ Father,” he said, “this gentleman wants to see you, and Brown 
told him you were not at home. You ought to discharge Brown for 
telling lies.” 

The Senator had risen and laid down his cigar with evident annoy- 
ance. 

“ Run away, Joe,” he said. “It’s bedtime.” 

“ But you are at home, Father?” 

Two clear blue eyes looked up at him out of a rosy freckled face 
and mop of fair hair, and the Senator met and recognized the chal- 


“Yes,” he said; “I am at home. Say good-night, Joe, and go 
with Brown.” 

Roger Grimsby watched the erect little figure until the door closed 
between them. He found in the child’s face something lacking in 
the man’s, and the chasm formed by the passage of years ceased to 
exist. He did not realize he was an infinitesimal cog in the machinery 
of the government, while the Senator was a powerful spoke in its 
wheel. He forgot he was poor and a suppliant, come to beg a favor 
of the man beside him, and remembered only that he was beneath 
the roof of his friend’s child. So Roger Grimsby turned to Senator 
Lester with quiet dignity, and held out his hand. 

“TI knew your father,” he said, “and I want to know his son. 
That is my excuse for troubling you to-night.” 

“No excuse is necessary,” returned the Senator. “ Any friend of 
his is welcome. Please be seated.” 

He drew a chair before the fire with quiet courtesy. 

“ And so you knew my father,” he said. 

Old Roger nodded. 

“The little chap is very like him,” he said. “It almost startled 


me at first. Yes, I knew him well.” 


His companion looked at him thoughtfully. He himself had never 
known his father, who had joined the majority shortly after the 
Senator’s advent into this world of chance. He scrutinized his visitor’s 
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thin, delicate old face, with its network of fine lines about the eyes 
and mouth, and read there a story of repression, of starved mentality, 
and of self-denial. He noted also the rusty black coat, almost thread- 
bare, but brushed and spotless, the immaculately white linen with its 
frayed cuff, and the crack in the well-blacked shoe. And Senator 
Lester, interpreting these things correctly, committed the first indis- 
eretion in his political career by yielding to an impulse. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” he inquired. “If so, let 
us talk it over. Have a cigar, and draw nearer to the fire.” 

An hour later old Roger rose reluctantly. He had told his story, 
and the Senator had promised to interfere in his behalf. Then he 
had again returned to the well-loved past and wandered there un- 
checked, his stories and reminiscences receiving interested attention. 
At the door he paused and came back. 

“T brought you this,” he said. “I thought you might like to 
have it.” 

Opening a velvet case, he displayed an old daguerreotype of two 
boyish faces, so faded as to be discernible only in certain lights. Roger 
indicated one of them with his finger. 

“This is Joe,” he said, “the little tow-headed chap. Good night, 
Senator.” 

Senator Lester was nothing if not prompt. Having voluntarily 
taken up cudgels of defense, he lost no time in wielding them, and 
repaired to the State Department forthwith. 

“A constituent of mine——” he began. 

The Secretary knew the formula and was prepared to meet it. 

“My dear Senator,” he said, “it is impossible for me to be 
familiar with all the details of the personnel. I must refer you to 
the Chief Clerk.” 

The Chief Clerk listened politely. Yes, it was undeniably true 
certain work had been abolished. Did not the Senator remember the 
valuable investigations of his Committee? But Mr. Grimsby was 
fortunate in having been merely reduced, when others were dismissed. 
The Senator asked a question. 

Yes, under Civil Service laws reinstatement within a year was 
possible, but to what could he be reinstated? The young man ap- 
pointed in his vacancy was capable and intelligent, and could do 
work old Grimsby could not. Strictly as a matter of justice, what 
was the Senator’s opinion? Senator Lester mentally recalled old 
Roger’s figure in its rusty black coat as it had sat before the fire. 

“In some cases,” he replied, “I think the word ‘justice’ is a 
cloak for grave injustice. Mr. Grimsby is a constituent of mine, and 
I shall follow this matter up until he is reinstated, Jt can and shall 
be done, Good-morning.” 
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The Chief Clerk gazed after him with narrowed eyes; he felt that 
his official dignity had not received due deference. 

That afternoon he detained old Roger’s successor for a little private 
conversation. This youth was sharp of face and keen of mind. He 
went to law school at night, and it was important that he spend his 
days in the State Department for the present. He was also a relative 
of the Chief Clerk, although this fact was not confided to their 
associates. 

“ And so,” finished the Chief Clerk, “there ’s trouble ahead for 
you, Gus, unless I’m much mistaken.” 

The young man considered the subject thoughtfully. 

“Would you recommend his reinstatement?” he inquired, and re- 
ceived emphatic denial. 

“Then it’s all right. See here.” 

From a drawer in his desk he produced a number of printed 
slips. 
“T’ve got ’em all,” he remarked, “departmental orders, general 
orders, circular letters, and the whole bunch. Now listen to the amend- 


ment to Civil Service Rule No. XI. 


“No recommendation for the promotion of any employee in the 
classified service shall be considered by any officer concerned in making 
promotions except it be made by the officer or officers under whose 
supervision or control such employee is serving; and such recom- 
mendation by any other person, with the knowledge and consent of 
the employee, shall be sufficient cause for debarring him from the 
promotion proposed, and a repetition of the offense shall be sufficient 
cause for removing him from the service.” 


Senator Lester, absorbed in tariff revision, and other engrossing 
matters, had for the time forgotten his constituent in the State De- 
partment, and old Roger continued answering bells and drawing mes- 
senger’s pay. It was now December, and in January a payment on 
the life insurance would be due and must be met. Roger pondered 
ways and means, and finally visited Senator Lester a second time. 

The next day the Senator again sought the State Department. 
He felt that he had not followed the matter.up as he should have 
done, and was therefore more than usually aggressive in his manner 
when he inquired why his former request had not received considera- 
tion. 

“And why do you think it has not been considered, Senator? ” 
urbanely inquired the Chief Clerk. 

“ Because,” stated the Senator distinctly, “Mr Grimsby has again 
appealed to me to interfere in his behalf. Something must be done.” 

“ Something shall be done,” agreed the Chief Clerk. 
On the morning of the 2d of January Roger Grimsby received 
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his second communication from the Department of State, and read it 
with troubled, unbelieving eyes. It enclosed a copy of the amendment 
to Civil Service Rule XI., with the last clause underscored in red ink. 

The Secretary informed old Roger that he had twice attempted to 
force promotion by political influence, and was therefore dropped from 
the Service forthwith, and invited his attention to the enclosure 
marked in red. 

Half-dazed and incredulous, Roger read the curt sentences a second 
and yet a third time. There must be some mistake, he decided. He 
would go to the Capitol and see Senator Lester at once. There was 
no time to be lost. 

The Senator was busy and did not wish to be disturbed. He 
had done what he could for the old man, and his persistence was 
becoming annoying. So his manner was less genial than when he had 
sat with Roger before the fire in his library. He read the letter and 
enclosure with frowning attention. 

“Had you seen this?” he inquired, indicating the latter. 

Roger had a sudden hazy recollection of sundry yellowed, dust- 
covered slips left neglected in his desk when he was removed to the 
corridor. Such slips were supplied to every clerk when issued, but 
they were many and various in character, and he had not always 
read them carefully. He said this, with some hesitation, and the 
Senator’s brow darkened. 

“So you had seen it—you knew the law in the case?” 

Roger had seen the law perhaps, but he had never realized that 
its practical application was within the bounds of possibility. 

“Under the circumstances,” continued Senator Lester, “there is 
absolutely nothing more I can do for you. The wording of the law 
is very explicit. I regret you were not better informed before you 
came to me. It has placed me in an unfortunate position with the 
State Department, as well as militated against you.” 

He paused abruptly, and his manner changed. 

“TI am very, very sorry, Mr. Grimsby,” he said, “but there is 
nothing more I can do. You see, I have already injured instead of 
helping you.” 

“Yes,” said Roger; “I see.” 


Senator Lester’s fire was bright that night, and his cigar eminently 
satisfactory. As he smoked it, he told his wife the story of Roger 
Grimsby and Civil Service Rule No. XI., as amended. 

“And so,” he concluded, “this has taught me a lesson. I will 
interfere no more in the Departments for any one. It does more 
harm than good, and upsets the merit systeom—I can see that, This 
was a case where my heart ran away with my head.” 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Lester softly; “it did—thank God!” 

She opened the old daguerreotype and held it to the light, that 
she might better see the boyish faces, and her eyes grew misty. 

“ John,” she said, “that old man—your father’s friend—is there 
nothing you can do for him?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “You see, he can really do nothing 
but copy letters in the old shaded penmanship that is out of date 
now. He has done that for over fifty years, and now there is nothing 
else he can do.” 

“Oh, the pity of it,” she exclaimed, “and we have se much more 
than we need!” 

“But I thought,” Senator Lester spoke with the manner of one 
who prefers to hide his light under a bushel, “that we might arrange 
something—from my father, perhaps—that would at least equal his 
fifty dollars a month as messenger. I knew you would be willing.” 

“ Willing!” she interrupted. “Oh, John!” 

The Senator threw the end of his cigar in the fire. 

“The truth is,” he remarked, “there ought to be a civil pension 
list. Something should be done for superannuated clerks who have 
worked all their lives for the government. The departments must be 
run on up-to-date business methods, and the old machines being worn- 
out must be replaced.” 

“ John,” interpolated his wife, “they ’re people—not machines.” 

“They began as educated men and women, Esther, but that was 
long ago. They have deteriorated into machines, each capable of 
doing one thing, and one only. And usually that thing is not necesary 
at the present time.” 

“Could n’t you get a bill passed———” she began, and paused un- 
certainly. 

“T can introduce a bill,” he replied, “and I will do it. Getting it 
passed is another matter. Some time something will be done, but not 
yet.” 

“ And meanwhile,” she queried, “ what becomes of them—the worn- 
out machines?” 

Senator Lester shrugged his shoulders. 

“God only knows. Their day of usefulness being past, they drop 
out and are forgotten. Some live with relatives, I suppose, and some 
go to Homes for the Indigent. In any case, they must eat the bread 
of dependence all their days.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said; “and it is very bitter.” 

Senator Lester took the old velvet case from his wife and closed 
it carefully. 

“We ll keep this for the boy,” he said. “TI fear, Esther, that the 
ninety and nine must dree their ain weird, but this ene we can help.” 
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THE SWEET-GRASS BASKET 


By Karl von Kraft 
> 


when first, a little lad, I visited Rose Lady in company with my 

Mother. And just yesterday I saw it again. Only this time I 
understood, while on that earlier day my childish heart could only 
wonder. 

Rose Lady she has always been to me, boy and man. Then, she 
wore roses like early dawn-blush constantly in her bosom or in her 
graying hair; roses paled and glowed in the creamy texture of her 
cheeks, for even the hand of fifty years had left none but loving traces 
there. And yesterday, Rose Lady, at four-score just passed, still 
wore her badge of beauty—theugh this time the roses were white like 
her heaven-kissed brow, white like the abundant snows of the head 
now resting on its last pillow. 

The little oval basket, diffusing a faint perfume as of something 
lovely yet undefined, lay on the bureau in Rose Lady’s small dressing- 
room, where she received us intimately that day. I had almost said, 
“on that far-away day,” but as I look back a span of thirty years 
seems not so long as it seemed then—for Rose Lady had just whispered 
to my Mother that the sweet-grass basket had been undisturbed from 
the day she was twenty, and a bride—thirty years ago. 

I remember wanting very much to satisfy my curiosity by opening 
that little basket when the two ladies left the room, but either my 
rigid training, or something of awe for the glistening eyes of Rose 
Lady as she had spoken to my Mother, restrained me, for I did not 
touch it. However, neither of these considerations deterred me from 
asking quite frankly what it contained. 

“ Only a little piece of lace, my dear,” answered Rose Lady with 
a smile, which even my boyish nature discerned to be not far removed 
from tears. ; 

Yesterday my aged Mother told me the rest of the story, as I tell 
it to you. 


| REMEMBER seeing it—the sweet-grass basket—thirty years ago, 


Sixty years ago Rose Lady was married. No marvel that the joy 
in her cheek matched the delicate hue of the roses at her breast, for in 
the old-fashioned way she had wedded for love. Just above the roses 
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was fastened an exquisite point lace handkerchief, sent as a bridal 
gift by my Mother, a young wife whose recent happy motherhood 
made attendance upon King Baby more important even than joyance 
with her girlhood’s friend in her wedding hour. 

On the marriage night Rose Lady took from her bosom the creamy 
film and laid it with her bride roses in the oval sweet-grass basket, 
whispering only to her own secret ear that there it should rest— 
against that day when it might be fashioned into a tiny lace cap. Like 
Mary Madonna, already she pondered these things in her heart. 

And so Rose Lady began to live with her beautiful Dream. 

When, thirty years later, I as a boy saw the sweet-grass basket 
lying on the bureau, it still enshrined the yellowed lace. The Baby 
had wandered off somewhere among the star-fields, and had forgotten 
to come to the breast all gentled and ready to pillow his downy head; 
he could n’t have known how Rose Lady’s arms ached with the heaviest 
of all weights—the weight of emptiness; he could n’t have known, be- 
cause so many babies come even to breasts and arms quite reluctant to 
receive them. 

So the years passed, and Rose Lady lived with her beautiful Dream, 

until at length it would have ceased to be a hope to any one else, but 
I think she always knew that the Baby was hers, even when certain at 
length that she would have to go find him herself, off there among the 
star-fields where he had wandered. But her Dream made her tender 
to all little children, to whom she became The Mother, and loving to 
all who bore children, for Rose Lady lived beautifully with her beautiful 
Dream. 
And now, out of the gates of four-score she has passed to the 
star-fields—to realize her Dream. At length the sweet-grass basket 
is empty, for my Mother knew right well that the ancient lace must 
lay upon Kose Lady’s bosom once more as it had lain sixty years ago, 
so that it may be ready for the little child who had wandered away 
among the star-fields—for Rose Lady has found him now. 


A THOUGHT 
BY HAROLD SUSMAN 


Of Wealth, nor of Art,— 
There ’s room in the House if 
There ’s room in the Heart. 


isn’t a matter 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
WHITE COLT 


By Lowell Edwin Hardy 


LD Hicks, the driver, was in the stage-company’s office at 

Four Horse Flat, engaged in an attempt to borrow a chaw 

of tobacco from Mr. Bangs, the agent. Success had crowned 

his efforts, and he was just about to take a generous bite from the 

borrowed plug when his attention was arrested by the peculiar actions 

of Mr. Gunsight Doolittle, whom he discovered gazing fixedly in at 
him from the doorway. 

“ What you a-glarin’ at me for?” inquired Mr. Hicks indignantly, 
stopping with the plug half way to his mouth. “ A-tryin’ to spoil 
my chaw!” 

“Come here,” said Mr. Doolittle earnestly, beckoning him to 
the group outside. “What’s that new fellow a-doin’ here? ” demanded 
Gunsight in a hoarse whisper, directing a hostile glance at the stranger 
who was standing at the end of the platform, peacefully smoking a 
cigar and admiring the scenery. “ What’d you bring him in for?” 

Mr. Hicks stared. ‘“ What d’ ye think I brung him in for?” he 
remarked dispassionately. “I brung him for three dollars—that’s 
what! Got any objections?” 

“He looks to me like one of them adventurers,” remarked Mr. 
Doolittle, with jealous suspicion. “Look at them mustaches on 
him!” 

“Just the kind to deceive a widow every time,” supplemented 
Bat Henderson gloomily. “They think them long, drooping ones 
is romantic. You should n’t have done it. It isn’t safe.” Murmurs 
of approval came from the group. 

“Could I refoose to haul a gent because he’s got mustaches?” 
demanded the stage-driver, with some warmth. “If you sports can’t 
pertect yourselves ag’inst a pair of mustaches like his’n”—Mr. Hicks 
gave a slight cough and stroked his own grizzly beard affectionately— 
“what chance hev you got alongside a man as has a good set of 
whiskers ! ” 
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“Who is this distinguished-looking party, any way?” said Frosty 
Ferguson. “ What’s his name?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Mr. Hicks promptly. “I never asks ’em. 
It’s immaternal to me. He may be who he says he is, or mebbe he 
isn’t. He didn’t say, and I never contradicts em.” 

“Would you mind a-sayin’ that over again, slow?” requested 
Mr. Doolittle politely. “I’m kinder stoopid to-day, and I didn’t 
quite get that remark.” 

Mr. Hicks glared at him, but before he could frame a reply the 
stranger, who had been strolling up and down the platform, ap- 
proached. He removed the cigar from his mouth, and, brushing back 
his long, drooping mustaches with the back of his hand, he addressed 
the company. 

“I seem to be the object of considerable interest to you gentlemen,” 
he remarked politely. “Would it be any accemmodation to you if 
I were to disrobe? Perhaps you would like to examine my pusson 
for birthmarks or scars.” He eyed the reception committee with an 
air of belligerent invitation. 

Frosty was the first to recover. He grinned. “No, you’ll do 
all right,” he replied unhesitatingly. 

“ He’s no married man,” muttered Mr. Doolittle with conviction, 
in Mr. Henderson’s ear. “I betcher he’s after the Widow,” he added, 
with the single-mindedness of a man in love. 

“What’s the matter now, Gunsight?” inquired the stage-agent, 
coming out of the company’s office. “ Good-day, sir,” said he, address- 
ing the stranger. “My name’s Bangs. What’s yours?” 

“Mr. Hippolyte Sudds, sir, at your service,” replied that gentle- 
man, bowing. “And the possee here?” inquired Mr. Sudds pleasantly. 

The agent grinned. “Oh, they’re just a gang of loafers that 
hang around here.” He caught a petent gleam from the eye of one 
of those leading citizens of Four Horse Flat, and continued hastily: 
“Mr. Sudds—Mr. Bat Henderson; Mr. Frosty Ferguson—he’s that 
one over there with the silly look on his face.” Mr. Ferguson 
altered his usual pleasant expression to one of hauteur, and bowed 
stiffly. 
“The tall, broad-shouldered one”—the gentleman indicated 
straightened up unconsciously—“with the low retreating forehead 
and eyes set close together,” the agent continued pleasantly, “is Mr. 
Bud Carter.” Mr. Carter tried to shake hands smilingly and look 
contemptuous at the same time. The result was a sort of hardened 
squint. 

“That quiet, reserved man over there, with the big hands and 
feet,” finished the master of ceremonies, “is Mr. Gunsight Doolittle.” 
Mr. Doolittle, glaring at the agent, attempted to shake hands with 
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Mr. Sudds’s elbow. The latter gentleman seemed to be enjoying these 
formalities immensely. After completing the introductions, the party 
started across to the Golden Rule Eating House for dinner. Mr. 
Sudds, dropping behind, beckoned to the agent. 

“Could you tell me,” he said in low, confidential tones, “does 
this hamlet boast of an establishment where we may obtain a portion 
of that grateful beverage, peach brandy?” Mr. Sudds gazed earnestly 
into the face of his friend and awaited his answer with evident anxiety. 

“Sure!” answered Mr. Bangs heartily, and, plucking him by 
the arm, led him into the New Orleans, from whence they emerged 
shortly much refreshed, and repaired at once to the Golden Rule. 
Here Mr. Sudds washed his face and hands in one of the battered 
tin basins standing in a wooden trough near the pump, and dried them 
on a carefully selected spot on the roller-towel, which damply testified 
to the popularity of the Widow’s table. After twisting his mustaches 
to a long, drooping curl and brushing back his sparse hair into a 
high wave, he entered the dining-room. 

Mrs. Peake waited on the table in person, and the graceful manner 
in which Mr. Sudds asked for and acknowledged the receipt of the 
various dishes, in contrast to the furtive requests and guttural thanks 
of his fellow-diners, so charmed that lady that she brought forth 
a jar of her famous yellow damsons, from which she helped him 
generously. This evidence of the Widow's favor was received with 
black looks by the several gentlemen who sat at table with him. 
They were to a man suitors for the Widows hand; and the easy 
manners and Chesterfieldian air of the new-comer, and their effect 
on the Widow, were noted with jealous eyes and extreme disapproval 

by each. 
“The unconscious object of their animosity approved highly of 
the viands set before him. He tasted his coffee with a critical air. 

“That’s the only cup of real coffee I’ve tasted since I struck 
California,” said Mr. Sudds to himself, and he gazed thoughtfully 
at Mrs. Peake. “Any woman who can make a cup of coffee like 
that,” thought he, “is worth a second look;” and he considered him- 
self a judge of both coffee and women. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Sudds, addressing her deferentially, “your 
coffee is as a bubbling spring in the drear wilderness of life. May I 
trouble you for another portion?” And this was the beginning of 
the romance between the capable and energetic proprietress of the 
Golden Rule, and Mr. Hippolyte Sudds, gentleman of fortune. 

A few weeks later a group of green-eyed suitors was convened 
on the platform of the stage office, where they could hear the strum- 
ming of Mr. Sudds’s guitar and his faded baritone voice raised in 
& love ballad from the veranda of the Golden Rule. It was evening, 
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and over all the scene except the before-mentioned conclave peace 
brooded. 

“By Gum!” said Old Man Nanny, who was retired from the 
list of suitors by reason of the age-limit. “That Soap-Sudds man 
has sure got you terrapins thrown and hog-tied when it comes to 
courting. Listen to that aria he’s tearing off! I guess he gets the 
Widow all right. 

“Things was different when I was a young fellow. Here’s Four 
Horse Flat with a population of forty-two souls and Whiskey Bill 
Patterson, and the whole bunch of you sit down and let a complete 
stranger, and him no yearling at that, waltz in and rope your 
enamoratta right out from under your noses. Humph!” 

The old man spat disgustedly and wagged his head. 

“ Yes,” drawled Bat Henderson, trying to appear confident ; “ he ’ll 
rope her! He’ll rope a white colt—that’s what he’ll rope.” 

“Say, do you suppose anybody ever did see a white colt?” Mr. 
Carter was glad to lead the conversation into other lines. 

“ Well, I saw a pink mule with a green tail a-sittin’ on the foot 
of my bed once,” answered Old Hicks, the stage driver, “but I 
lay that to Dan Wilson’s whiskey. I never saw a white colt, though, 
nor a white blackbird, nor any black whitewash, and I don’t expect to.” 

Here the conversation again bogged down, and a moody silence 
ensued. The music ceased, and the mourners slowly disbanded. 

Mr. Sudds’s success with the Widow was partly due to the fact 
that he was not handicapped by having any other occupation. He 
applied himself to his suit with a whole-heartedness that was com- 
mendable, but which raised in the bosom of his less fortunate, toil- 
bound rivals the most violent sentiments. The sight of Mr. Sudds 
sitting in cool elegance and ease on the veranda of the Golden Rule, 
strumming his guitar and singing love-songs to the Widow, who 
hovered near, was almost too much for Mr. Doolittle, he being of 
a volcanic temperament. 

The morning following the serenade, ® as Mr. Doolittle passed Mrs. 
Peake’s villa, trying to pilot a big six-horse wood team and yet observe 
the love-making at one and the same time, the Widow was startled 
by a crash from the road. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Sudds, what is that?” she cried, rushing 
to the open window and peering out. 

“You villain!” she shouted, shaking her fist at Mr. Doolittle, 
as he disengaged his team from the wreck of her new picket fence. 
“Where did you learn to drive? On a street-car? ‘I Il have the law 
on you for that. Get out of my garden!” 

Mr. Doolittle gave the Widow an agonized look and jerked his 
team back into the road in a cloudburst of profanity and whip-lashes. 
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In his frenzy, however, he overdid things a little, and, swinging too 
far the other way, he inadvertently locked wheels with the stage 
standing before the post-office. This unfortunate accident brought 
down upon the unhappy Mr. Doolittle the able maledictions of Old 
Bill Hicks, who stated in a loud and far-carrying voice his opinion of 
“a sot who was drunk by ten o’clock in the morning.” Mr. Doolittle, 
in his confusion, was unable to think of a fitting retort, and, abandon- 
ing his team, rushed blindly into the New Orleans, where he en- 
deavored to put into practice the old adage concerning being killed 
for mutton or lamb. 

That evening, when Mr. Doolittle observed Mr. Sudds innocently 
examining the damage done to the picket fence and figuring on the 
back of an envelope, he was with difficulty restrained from committing 
an assault on his person. 

Mr. Sudds, who was a careful observer, noted these signs of 
a gathering storm in the breast of his rival, and, fearing assassination 
or challenge to mortal combat, decided to put his suit to the test at 
once. Invigorating himself, therefore, with several peach brandies, 
and keeping strongly in mind the excellence of the Widow’s coffee, 
Mr. Sudds sallied forth to the Golden Rule on the following evening 
to meet his fate. 

The Widow was baking gingerbread in the kitchen when he 
arrived, and he seated himself against the wall and nervously picked 
the strings of his guitar. 

“Mr. Sudds, please sing that song I heard from under my window 
last night,” said the Widow, with elephantine coyness. “It was 
just lovely!” 

Mr. Sudds eagerly complied. He sang two verses of “Oh, Maiden 
Fair, Wilt Thou Be Mine?” and then, stimulated by the sentiment 
of the song and the spicy smell of the gingerbread, he took oppor- 
tunity by the scruff of the neck and proposed. 

He was not repulsed. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Sudds that his impetuous rival was 
not a witness to the touching scene which followed, when all doubt 
as to his fate was lifted from his mind. He folded as much of the 
Widow as he could encompass in his arms. Suddenly, with a thrust 
of her strong right arm, she shoved him forcibly away. 

“Mr. Sudds, how dare you!” she exclaimed. 

“Why, madam,” expostulated he, “such action is, I believe, cus- 
tomary under the circumstances. Are you not to become my wife?” 

“T don’t know for sure,” replied she. “I’m not certain he’s 
dead.” 

Mr. Sudds stared at her. 

“Madam,” ‘said he, “ you astonish me!” 
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“ Well, he might be dead,” she added. 

Mr. Sudds made no comment. Seating himself, he cautiously 
lowered the Widow’s goodly bulk down upon his knee. “Now, my 
dear,” said he, “tell me all about it.” 

“Hippo dear——” began Mrs. Peake. 

“Don’t call me that!” interrupted Mr. Sudds irritably. “We ’re 
not playing animals, are we? Call me Hipp, or Hippolyte, or any- 
thing but that. I can’t stand it.” 

“Well, what I was going to say,” continued Mrs. Peake, some- 
what taken aback, “was this, Hipp—Hipp—no, I can’t say it!” 

“Don’t try, my dear,” said Mr. Sudds soothingly. “Call me 
dearest, or some such term of endearment.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” replied Mrs. Peake. “It’s about my 
former husband. He may be still alive. Of course,” she went on 
hastily, “it’s seven years now since he started out to look for that 
white colt, and he ought to be back by this time, if he’s ever 
coming.” 

“Good heavens, madam! ” ejaculated Mr. Sudds, starting as much 
as was possible with two hundred pounds detaining him. “Do you 
mean to say that your former husband started to find a horse and 
has been gone seven years?” 

“Just that exactly,” answered Mrs. Peake, “and before I marry 
again I must know that he is no more.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Sudds sourly, “I don’t think he was much when 
he was alive if he could n’t find a stray horse in seven years.” 

“Oh my!” said Mrs. Peake, in scandalized tones. “He wasn’t 
looking for a stray horse. He left me very suddenly in a search of 
a white colt. It was very unfortunate, too, for I was just about to 
cure him of drinking.” 

Mr. Sudds made another poor start, and then appeared to be 
thinking deeply. 

“ He had formed the habit before we were married,” she continued, 
“and I had for years struggled to cure him and rescue him from 
the Demon Rum. Just as I was about to succeed,” went on Mrs. 
Peake pensively, laying her cheek on the top of Mr. Sudds’s wave, 
“he left very suddenly one morning without his breakfast, and I 
have never seen nor heard of him since. My only clue to the mystery 
was word he left with Dave Wilson at the New Orleans Saloon, where 
he stopped on his way out. He said that if anybody inquired for 
him, to tell them that he had gone to find a white colt. It almost 
seems as though he left me on purpose, and just when I was about 
to reform him, too.” 

Mrs. Peake sniffed. 

Mr. Sudds repressed a remark he was about to make, and instead 
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gallantly assured her that such an idea was impossible and a calumny 
on the dead. “But,” continued he, “about finding proof of his 
demise, tis plainly necessary.” Gently but firmly he removed the 
Widow from his knee and rose. With the courtly air which had so 
charmed Mrs. Peake on the occasion of their first meeting, he spoke: 

“ Madam, I leave you in the morning.” 

The Widow’s expression changed at once, and with a hand on 
either hip she eyed him combatively. 

Mr. Sudds hastened to explain. 

“TI will leave you but for a time. I will return. I go to seek 
proof: to find the tomb of the deceased, for such I consider him, 
knowing that no man would stay away from your side were he still 
living. If, therefore, I may borrow of you a gentle and safe animal 
on which to journey, I will go forth, even as the knights of old, to 
find the sepulchre of your late husband, and will return again in 
but a short space to claim you. Madam, adieu!” 

With 2a low bow to the amazed Mrs. Peake, Mr. Sudds retired 
to prepare for his journey. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” observed Mrs. Peake to the 
doorway through which her lover had disappeared. 

Had she seen him a few minutes later, tearing with his teeth at 
a fresh bottle of peach brandy in his haste for a bracing draught of 
that famous reviver, her observations might have been stronger. 

The following morning, after drinking cup after cup of her coffee, 
until he had raised in the bosoms of his rivals hope of his death 
by drowning, Mr. Sudds bade the Widow an affectionate farewell, 
mounted an old bay mule provided by her, and went his way. A 
careful observer would have detected on the surface of Mr. Sudds’s 
saddle-bags certain protuberances which strongly resembled the out- 
lines of bottles of peach brandy. 

Thus fully equipped, he took the road in the direction in which 
the late Mr. Peake had disappeared. When he reached the forks of 
the road beyond the bridge, he turned in his saddle, waved a farewell 
to the group before the eating-house, and threw a kiss to the Widow, 
who waved her apron over her head in bon voyage. 

Bat Henderson pretended to catch the kiss and place it tenderly 
inside his shirt over his heart, while Old Bill Hicks, the stage-driver, 
and Mr. Doolittle, laid their heads upon each other’s shoulders and 
sobbed convulsively. This touching tableau was brought to an abrupt 
close by Mrs. Peake, who assailed the actors with a picket from her 
broken fence and chased them down the road. 

It was several weeks after his departure from Four Horse Flat 
that Mr. Sudds first received news of the object of his quest. Seated 
on a box by the stove in the general merchandise store of Mr. Shotgun 
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Wilkins, at Cisco Gap, he was telling that sympathetic gentleman 
his troubles. 

“TJ suttinly have had a hard time,” he remarked feelingly, in 
response to Mr. Wilkins’s kindly interest. “I left Four Horse Flat 
several weeks ago, looking for a dead man and a white colt, in order 
to marry his widow—the man’s widow, I refer to—and nobody knows 
what I have been through. If anybody ever says ‘white colt’ to 
me again———” began Mr. Sudds. 

“White colt!” repeated Mr. Wilkins. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with you?” inquired Mr. Sudds. 

“ Nothing ’s the matter,” returned Mr. Wilkins, “ but—er—is white 
colts much in demand down your way?” 

Mr. Sudds glared at him. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” went on Mr. Wilkins com- 
posedly. “ Your observations concerning widows, white colts, and dead 
men appear a heap clouded to my feeble intellect, but if you want 
to elucidate I might be able to help you.” 

“JT will accept your kind offer, sir,” replied Mr. Sudds, after a 
pause, and he proceeded to lay the case before his hearer. 

“My only clue to this Peake’s disappearance,” remarked the 
traveller, “was a message he left with the barkeeper at the New 
Orleans, to the effect that he had gone to find this durn white colt, 
and I wish he had n’t left that. Every pusson I have interrogated 
has acted like a dashed fool as soon as I mentioned the white colt. 
They seemed to think there was something funny about that white 
colt business, and they’d overlook entirely the real object of my 
pilgrimage. ‘ 

“T worked my way through the mountains, inquiring of every- 
body I met concerning Mr. Peake and his white colt, but with no 
success. I met one fool who said he knew a Mr. White who had a 
peaked colt, and on another occasion an idiot followed me, sir, for 
eleven miles with an old white horse, which he was obliged to prop 
up with a board when it ceased moving. He tried to make me 
purchase it on the ground that it was the original white colt. 

“*T don’t want it,’ said I. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘if you want a younger animal, Bill Simonds, 
over here on Cow Creek, has a white mule that’s only six years 
old.’ 

“* Well, he can keep it,’ said I, pretty exasperated. 

“It’s a good mule all right,’ he began defensively. 

“¢ Well, what do I care if it is?’ said I. ‘I’m not looking for 
a mule. I’m looking for a dead man.’ 

“Good Lord!’ said he, kind of startled. ‘There’s none around 
here. The graveyard is over beyond the bridge.’ 
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opinion, sir, that these mountains are largely populated by idiots and 
white horses.” 

“You never saw a white colt, did you?” Mr. Wilkins began 
cautiously. 

“No, sir, and I hope I never will,” returned Mr. Sudds shortly. 

“ Well, don’t worry about it,” said Mr. Wilkins. “You won't.” 

Mr. Sudds stared. 

“Don’t you know, my friend,” remarked Mr. Wilkins, with em- 
phasis, “that there’s no such thing as a white colt? White horses 
are not white when they are born. They get white later in life. 
They ’re always iron gray, or roan, or some such color, when they are 
young.” 

Mr. Sudds passed his hand over his forehead in a dazed fashion. 
“ Are you sure about that?” he said. 

“Sure as shootin’! ” affirmed Mr. Wilkins. 

“Do you suppose, sir,” Mr. Sudds inquired weakly, “that there 
ever was such a pusson as Mr. Peake?” 

“Sure there was,” replied Mr. Wilkins. “I knew him.” 

Mr. Sudds grabbed at his hat. “Where is he?” he yelled. 

“Over in the graveyard,” answered his host composedly. 

Mr. Sudds sat down. “ Have a drink,” he said hoarsely, drawing 
a bottle of peach brandy from his pocket and passing it to his in- 
formant. Mr. Wilkins complied. 

“You don’t happen to know the real reason why Peake left home, 
do you?” Mr. Wilkins then asked. 

“T do not,” said Mr. Sudds, “unless it was to find—no, I 
don’t know,” he finished hastily. 

“Oh, that white colt business was just a bluff,” Mr. Wilkins 
explained. “Peake was sort of rattled over his wife’s attempting to 
poison him that morning, and he could n’t think of anything else 
to say.” 

A horrified expression spread over Mr. Sudds’s face. “ Poison 
him!” he croaked, his jaw dropping. 

“Now, keep calm,” advised Mr. Wilkins. “It isn’t so bad as 
it sounds. In fact, I don’t believe she did anything of the kind;” 
and he wagged his head knowingly. 

Mr. Sudds stared at him in a dazed fashion. 

“This Peake and I talked the matter over before his demise, 
and he tells me that he and his wife had frequent arguments over 
his weakness for peach brandy, she objecting very strongly to liquor 
of any kind. Consequently, when, after one of these debates, during 
which she stated that in her opinion a man was better off dead than 
a slave to the bottle, he observed her sneaking up to the breakfast 
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table and dropping something out of a little black vial into his 
coffee, he concludes she was poisoning him.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated the horrified Mr. Sudds, who felt © 
his hair rising. “'That’s murder!” 

“No, it wasn’t,” replied Mr. Wilkins calmly. “He didn’t drink 
it. He repaired, instead, to a neighboring rum-shop, where he re- 
vived himself with a good stiff drink, then pulled his freight, and never 
went back any more.” 

Mr. Wilkins leaned back and eyed his auditor appreciatively. 

“This is a terrible thing!” said Mr. Sudds in shocked tones. 

Mr. Wilkins smiled reassuringly. “She wasn’t trying to poison 
him,” he said. Stepping around behind his counter, he took from a 
shelf a small bottle and handed it to the dazed Mr. Sudds. It was 
a remedy advertised to cure the drink habit. The directions read: 


If the patient objects to taking this remedy, it may be given with- 
out his knowledge in his coffee or liquor, and the result will be the same. 


A silence ensued. Mr. Sudds breathed a long, relieved sigh and 
wiped his face with his silk handkerchief. 

“This Peake,” continued Mr. Wilkins, “ got kicked off before I 
ran across this article, whieh to my mind explains all.” 

Mr. Sudds nodded agreement and relapsed into dejected silence. 
He sighed heavily. 

“You ’re not going to give up marrying the Widow, are you?” 
inquired his friend anxiously. 

“T reckon I’ll have to,” replied Mr. Sudds. “I’m glad she 
did n’t try to commit murder, but a woman that feels as strongly as 
she does on the drink question is too spirited for me. My habits 
are my own. I’ve had them a long time, and I’m attached to them. 
I could n’t give them up without being miserable, and I would n’t 
-be comfortable living with her unless I did. The idea of putting it 
in his coffee! Why, sir, that woman’s coffee is liquid velvet! I 
reckon I’ve drunk four hundred cups of it.” Mr. Sudds seemed 
deeply affected. 

Mr. Wilkins watched him sympathetically. A despondent silence 
settled upon them. 

Suddenly a great light shone upon Mr. Sudds’s face. He sprang 
to his feet. “I’ve got it!” he cried joyfully. “Come here. I hate 
to do it, but it’s the only thing!” 

He grasped the amazed Mr. Wilkins by the arm, and, after 
glancing cautiously about him at the piles of merchandise and 
groceries, whispered something in his ear. 

A broad grin appeared on Mr. Wilkine’s face. “Fine!” he said 
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heartily, and Mr. Sudds producing the bottle of peach brandy, together 
they finished it. 


When Mr. Sudds rode into Four Horse Flat at dusk a few days 
later, the first sight that met his eyes was that of the Widow Peake 
and Mr. Gunsight Doolittle seated close together on the veranda of 
the Golden Rule, engaged in earnest conversation. Mr. Doolittle was, 
in fact, so absorbed in a desperate attempt to convince his fair com- 
panion that her long-absent suitor had deserted that he failed to note 
the approach of that gentleman through the dusk. 

“My brother Bill, up in Blue Canyon,” fabricated the artful 
Mr. Doolittle, “writ me that a fellow went through there about a 
week ago headed north. He described this Sudds man to a T, and 
said he was a-travellin’ fast—seemed to be in a turrible hurry to get 
out of the country. Said he borrowed four dollars off of him,” 
added Gunsight, who believed in realism. “My brother said he was 
a kind of deceitful-looking chap.” 

“Qh, Mr. Doolittle, it can’t be true!” exclaimed the Widow 
nervously. “Mr. Sudds wouldn’t do such a cowardly thing, I’m 
sure.” 

“My brother seen him,” reiterated Mr. Doolittle sorrowfully. | 

“Ts your brother Bill a big Chinaman with one eye?” inquired 
a voice at Mr. Doolittle’s elbow; and the startled Gunsight, giving 
an involuntary “Huh!” leaped a yard into the air. He recognized 
the voice immediately. 

“ Because,” an the traveller composedly, “when I passed 
through Blue Canyon, the only inhabitant there was the gentleman I 
mentioned.” Mr. Sudds gazed calmly at his victim. 

Mr. Doolittle stared as though seeing a ghost. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Sudds, turning to the astonished Mrs. Peake, 
“T have returned from my pilgrimage successful!” He bowed low. 

“Oh, Hippolyte! ” was all the Widow could gasp, and the emotional 
Mr. Doolittle, grabbing his hat, rushed precipitately from the scene. 


“And now,” said Mrs. Peake, when they had talked it all over 
and Mr. Sudds had related nearly, but not quite, all of his adventures 
—“now I’m going inside to make you a great big cup of coffee.” 

Mr. Sudds started. “Please don’t,” he said in a strained voice. 
“I’m not going to drink coffee any more. I’ve given it up.” 

Mrs. Peake sat down suddenly. “Why—why——” she began. 
“What ’s the matter?” she managed to gasp. 

“Nothing, my dear,” replied Mr. Sudds, somewhat embarrassed, 
and then a little twinkle appeared in his steady eyes. “I don’t 
believe it’s good for married men,” he said slowly. “It’s been 


The Pool 


known to start them off on long hunts, after such odd things as— 
white colts, for instance.” His voice faded away, and he watched 
the Widow smilingly. For a moment she stared blankly into his 
face, and then a wave of color swept over her. Conflicting emotions 
showed on her ruddy countenance. ' 

“ Wha——-! Why——!” she began again, breathlessly, and then, 
stopping, she met his eyes, and a broad smile grew on her flushed, 
good-humored face. 

“ Well,” she said finally, as the smile deepened and widened, 
“if you’re not going to drink coffee, what will you drink?” 

Mr. Sudds brightened up immediately. He reached down into 
his long coat-tail pocket and brought forth a fresh bottle of peach 
brandy. “My dear,” he said softly, with his most winning smile and 
the old courtly air that had so charmed the Widow upon the occasion 
of their first meeting, “why not step with me into the dining-room 
and there procure two glasses, in which we will drink together in 
this heaven-sent beverage”—Mr. Sudds’s tone was almost reverent— 
“to our lifelong happiness, and confusion to white colts!” 

For a moment his fate hung in the balance. But when Mr. 
Doolittle emerged from the New Orleans Saloon across the road, 
where he had retired to revive his drooping spirits, he was just in 
time to see the lovers disappear into the dusky dining-room; and 
he noted with jealous scorn that Mr. Sudds’s arm was about the Widow 
Peake’s waist, and that she held his hand. 


THE POOL 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


O that great poppy-pool 
Whence all pale visions come, 
Sleep led me only yesternight, 

Her white lips sealed and dumb. 


I found them there—old days 
That I had lost erewhile ; 

And lo! I found one dearer thing— 
My vanished Love’s sad smile. 


I drank of that blest pool 
Whose waters sang and tossed. 
Asleep, I knew the ecstasy 
Of all I ever lost. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


NEW THOUGHT AND COMMON SENSE 
A" EW THOUGHTESS, instructing a roomful of her women dis- 


ciples recently, and confronted with some impossible questions, 
exclaimed desperately : 

“T can teach you New Thought, but I cannot give you common 
sense! ” 

This simple statement should accompany much of the matter that 
is given out so copiously nowadays, all excellent and uplifting if read 
and mentally digested by those whose intelligence is developed suffi- 
ciently to use the guide of calm reason and judgment in applying the 
somewhat sweeping theories of life put forth so boldly and blithely in 
the newspapers, where New Thought has taken its place side by side 
with cooking recipes and complexion hints in the departments designed 
to aid women in solving life’s problems. 

Much of this matter falls into the hands of those utterly unable 
to adapt the beautiful religion to the performance of life’s duties 
according to the ethical rules that must underlie all human conduct 
individually and in relation to one’s neighbor. 

It is very evident, for instance, that the precept of allowing the 
spirit to lead us is a delightful one, so long as the spirit is so trained, 
guided, and inspired as to lead us aright. But all sin or error comes 
from the slump of the spirit, so to speak, and most of us faulty humans 
are aware that in many a crisis of life the old-thought personal pas- 
sions and frailties obsess the spirit to such an extent as to make the 


wrong way seem right. 
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Few persons of good sense could rightfully assert that they are 
at all times guided with perfect fairness, good will, and love for their 
fellows in thought, word, and action. The very fact that they could 
make such an assertion would prove them in error as to a true view 
of their own natures. 

The best most of us can do is to strive for the right ideas and 
actions, and seek to evade the influence which the discipline of the 
outside world has upon us. We fight against instincts which call 
upon us to retaliate against injury, to cry out when hurt, to give so 
far as we can the blow for the blow, and distinctly not to offer the 
other cheek for an encore of the enemy’s slap. 

New Thought and its clean, Christ-given doctrines help us to 
assimilate the proper worldly attitude with the cardinal virtues, but 
it absolutely must be understood properly. The half-baked intelli- 
gence of many of the enthusiasts places the practices of Concentration, 
Deep Breathing, Affirmation, and the thousand and one other helpful 
ideas coming under the new head, as constituting in themselves a 
religion which knocks out the Ten Commandments as obsolete and 
unnecessary. 

To claim All-Good is a splendid and optimistic thought, but it by 
no means guarantees the capacity to do no wrong or to keep one free 
from sin. The manner in which many of the newspapers deal with 
these. subjects in their Cosy Corners nowadays is almost as injurious 
as though they promulgated a safe manner in which dynamite might 
be used as parlor fireworks. 

Many theories, like many substances, are dangerous to handle. 
The experienced aviator finds it simple enough to take his airship 
through the clouds, but the mere reading of the rules would never 
make air navigation possible for the untrained amateur. 

And so with the New Thought ideas: they may be twisted to adapt 
themselves to all sorts of infringements of the moral laws. A young 
woman who was deeply immersed in the study borrowed a book from 
a friend and abstracted several of the illustrated charts illustrating the 
working of the spirit in attaining perfection. When remonstrated 
with, she explained boldly and smilingly that she recognized her own 
and took it when she saw it, as nothing could keep her own away from 
her! 

And this is a simple and comparatively harmless instance of the 
way in which some of the principles are wrongly understood and used. 

New Thought is, briefly, but an adaptation of that eternal promise 
that we receive that which we ask by faith, and that the door will be 
opened to our knock. 

Moses and the prophets had this guidance, and brought water from 
the rock and wrought many great deeds which to-day we call miracles. 
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But we moderns will accomplish little good by failing to make clear 
the fact that the performance of all rites and affirmations, concentra- 
tions, etc., must have the foundation of the one great Truth as the 
Cause, and that New Thought rests on the same rock upon which all 
religions have been based in all times and among all nations. 

In the words of the inspired leader, New Thought must be put in 
practice with liberal doses of common sense. 

Kate Masterson 


LET US HAVE WAR 


HE peace advocates are making a great mistake. What we need 
T in this country is war; not one of those namby-pamby Mexican 
or South American things, but a real war, full-gauge and 
properly destructive, and one in which the enemy shall be worthy of 
our steel. 

No nation can live (or, dying, take its proper place in historical 
chronicles) without a constant supply of excitement-compelling events. 
It is not always necessary to go to war. On the contrary, war should 
be put off as a last resort. War should be kept in reserve to fall back 
on when everything else fails. 

That time has new arrived. We have lost interest in the common- 
place things. Politics finds us blasé. The country is filled with 
strikes, but we pay no attention to them. Factories may burn down, 
killing many people. Mines and buildings may explode. Banks may 
break. Many things that once set us agog may and do happen every 
day, but they do not arouse us from our lethargy. We do not drop our 
daily tasks to haunt the bulletin-boards or gather in serious little knots 
on the street corners. We hardly even stop to buy an extra. If we 
are interested at all, we wait until the regular edition of our regular 
newspaper. 

It would not be so if we had a war. The little things that now 
occupy us would sink into insignificance. We would be willing to 
interrupt our monotonous daily pursuits for a war, when we would n’t 
do it for anything else. 

The time is at hand. We are ready for it. We have worked hard, 
and may now take a rest from wealth-gathering. The newspapers are 
ready for it. The Red Cross is ready for it. The novelists and cor- 
respondents and special writers are ready for it. The Army and the 
Navy are ready for it. The Boy Scouts are ready for it. The mer- 
chants and capitalists are ready for it, for loans and sales to the 
government are always profitable. Everybody is sighing for something 
to happen. In our extremity, we stood the Roosevelt excitement as 


long as we possibly could. 
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It is all very well for Mr. Carnegié to advocate peace and give’ us 
back some of our earnings for the furtherance of that aim. But we 
should not be influenced. “Get thee behind us, Satan,” should be our 
motto. We should remember that he—Mr. Carnegie, not Satan—has 
reached a time of life when men retire and lay down the strenuosities 
of existence. Old men for counsel, but young men for war, and most 
of us are still young. Young men without war are no better than 
old men. What right have those men who have fought their fight, 
industrial or otherwise, to say to us: “ You shall now settle down to 
a life that is easy-going, uneventful, and humdrum ”? 

No. It is asking too much. We must have war. The monotony 
is palling on us. Something, if not Carthage, must be destroyed. 


Jones 


WHAT IS A GENIUS? 


Talent convinces; genius but excites. 

That tasks the reason, this the soul delights. 

Talent from sober judgment takes its birth 

And reconciles the minion to the earth; 

Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 

Contented not till earth be left behind. 
—JoHNSON. 


tion for geniuses; yet a genius, no matter how you view him, 

is always an impossible creature. He isn’t fit to live with. 
If he is so unfortunate as to marry, he makes life miserable for his 
family. If he doesn’t marry, he is a care to all of his friends. And 
the probability is that no one will appreciate him in his own age. 
Yet when we hear that such and such a one is a genius, we experience 
an instant feeling of envy. Most of us would like to be a genius, if 
we could have, along with it, our own steady traits. We would n’t 
give up our regular income, but if we could be a genius with it, we 
should like it very well. 

Lombroso declares that geniuses are abnormal—degenerate types. 
Scientists term them in biological words “sports ”—that is, they are 
exceptions to a rule. They are supposed to see things straight, whereas 
everybody else is abnormal. Bernard Shaw says that is what is the 
matter with him. 


()”: of the strangest signs of the times is our universal admira- 


THOMAS L. Masson 
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A Mopvern Proposat 

Scene: A home of wealth, including “ everything that money 
can buy.” A very charming-looking young girl is seated languidly 
on a couch, in her hand a French novel. Enter, a young man, 
dressed rather carelessly, but with great attention to detail. He 
has rather a debonair air, which conveys the impression of a slight 
embarrassment. Otherwise, he is immensely cool. As he enters, 
he glances about to see that no one else is present. 


He: Hello, girlie! 

Sue: Dear me, Bertie; you almost startled me. Where did you 
come from? ‘Thought you were aviating. 

He: Weather too rough. Now, what do you suppose I came 
for? 

Sue: How abrupt you are!—not at all your usual manner. 

He: Well, why should n’t I be excited about it? I am going 
to do something important. 

Sue: I can scarcely believe it. (She flashes a glance of curiosity 
at him, and then resumes her pose.) By the way, did you win the 
tournament yesterday? 

He: No. Simply rotten. Cleever got it away from me by 
two holes. 

Sue: You are not in condition this year. What’s up with 
you, any way? You have n’t gone stale, have you? 

He (throwing himself into a chair): No; but I’ve got some- 
thing on my mind. 

Sue: Out with it. 

He: I am thinking of getting married. 

Sue: Well, why don’t you? It might be the best thing in the 
world. 
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He (slowly, pressing his hands together, and gazing into the 
fire): I am thinking of marrying you. 

Sue (straightening wp suddenly and staring at him): You 
don’t really mean it! 

He: Yes,I do. It’s been on my mind fora long time. I can’t 
seem to get it out. Now, little one (he turns his head slowly toward 
her), don’t you think it would be a good thing? You know I can’t 
say what I want to; but I mean it just the same. (He gets up ner- 
vously, goes over to the tabaret, and lights a cigarette.) Have 
one? 

Sue: No, thanks. (Sotto voce.) What perfect nonsense! 

He: Now, old fellow, be sensible! I mean it. Of course it 
would make talk—we’ve been together so much, you know—but 
why would n’t it be a good thing? You may think I have no idea 
about business, just because I have n’t been in it—now, that sort of 
thing makes me tired—just because I have n’t been grubbing over 
a set of ledgers all my life. I don’t think about those things. I 
tell you, girlie, I am just as cautious as they make ’em. (Looks at 
her appealingly.) Do you suppose I would go into a thing like 
this unless I had doped it all out? Not much! I know where I 
stand. And I’m thinking of you, too. Why, we’d have an im- 
mense time. You know I never get cross—you could n’t ruffle me! 

Sue (crossing her legs and lighting a cigarette): Do you 
know, that ’s what I like about you, Bertie. I must say you have 
a good disposition. How much money have you got? 

He: Well, I have only got ten thou a year now, but you know 
Grandfather will fix me up with twenty more. He’s getting 
groggy—he won’t last more than a year. A nice old chap, too. 
Always been square with me. Got me out of no end of trouble— 

and I’ve seen it! That’s another thing, Ollie, you want to con- 
sider. I’m no callow thing. I’ve seen all sorts of trouble. I’ve 
been up against it. It makes a fellow broad, I can tell you, and it 
would be a help to you. 

Sue (ignoring his appeal to the gallery): Where would we 
live? 

He: Anywhere you say. I am not fussy about that, you know. 
We might chase around the Continent for a year or so. 

Sue: I’m sick of it. 

He: Well, how would a nice, comfy little bungalow do? Where 
we could—— 

Sue: What do you take me for? Don’t you suppose I want 
some pleasure? And the first year of married life! You see how 
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it is (desperately). We never could settle upon anything. You 
are a nice boy, but you have no decision. 

He: Oh, you can’t get me huffy. Give me a little time. Ill 
plan something good—original. You know I got up the circus for 
Van Antlers last year, and think of the run it had. Trust me. 
Well, what do you say? 

Sue (squaring around at him): Can’t you make love? 

He (growing more self-conscious): Sure I can. I ought to 
know how. But I didn’t suppose you Why, it isn’t the 
thing—somehow it does n’t seem to fit in. You know I think the 
world of you, Ollie. I’m just crazy about you—you ought to know 
that (in a hurt tone). 

Sue: American fellows are all the same. They don’t know. 
Why, the worst little bounder of a Frenchman can give you cards 
and spades—and one actually believes him! 

He: What do you want me to do? 

Sue: That’s a lovely question to ask. I don’t want you to 
make love, please, just because I spoke of it. I didn’t really mean 
it, any way. 

He (eagerly): Well, what do you say, dearie. Is it a go? 

Sue: Why, my dear boy, you don’t read the papers, do you? 

He: What do you mean? 

Sue (pushing over a copy of the Tribune): Here’s my engage- 
ment announced to Lord Jeffles. You might have heard it at the 
club, if you had asked. 

He (blankly looking at the notice; then recovering slightly, in 
a frown): Why did n’t you tell me this before? — 

Sue: Why, my dear boy! How did I know that you were in 
love with me? I saw you almost every day, and you never even 
mentioned the matter. 


Thomas L. Masson 
A Unieve Deciination 

A young woman prominent in the social set of an Ohio town tells 
of a young man there who had not familiarized himself with the 
forms of polite correspondence to the fullest extent. When, on 
one occasion, he found it necessary to decline an invitation, he did 
so in the following terms: 


Mr. Henry Blank declines with pleasure Mrs. Wood’s invitation 
for the nineteenth, and thanks her extremely for having given him 
the opportunity of doing so. 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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THE JUNE BUG 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 
Now doth the frisky June Bug 
Bring forth his aeroplane, 
And try to make a record, 
And busticate his brain! 


He bings against the mirror, 
He bangs against the door, 
He caroms on the ceiling, 
And turtles on the floor! 


He soars aloft, erratic, 
He lands upon my neck, 
And makes me creep and shiver, 
A neurasthenic wreck! 


Sure Tro Miss 
An Irishman who, with his wife, is employed on a truck-farm 


in New Jersey, recently found himself in a bad predicament when, 
in attempting to evade the onslaughts of a savage dog, assistance 
came in the shape of his wife. 

When the woman came up, the dog had fastened his teeth in the 
calf of her husband’s leg and was holding on for dear life. Seizing 
a stone in the road, the Irishman’s wife was about to hurl it, when 
the husband, with wonderful presence of mind, shouted: 

“Mary! Mary! Don’t throw the stone at the dog! Throw it 


at me!” Howard Morse 


Anp THE Lazorer was Worthy or Her Hire 

A Northern lady with philanthropic symptoms was trying to 
instil a little economy into her husband’s colored tenants. One of 
them, Mary Kinney, an anti-race-suicidist, kept a colored girl as 
nurse to her group of ten growing American citizens. 

“ Mary,” remarked the lady, “do you think a woman in your 
circumstances can afford a nurse?” 

“I dunno ’m, as I kin, but I don’t pay her but twenty-fi’ cents 
a month, an’ I pays dat in ole clo’es, and ”—with a wide smile— 
“she don’t git dem!” J. T. 

Many a young woman who thinks she is the leading lady 

with the matinée idol is only in the chorus, 0. O. Mullin 


: 
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“Kwnocxine Up” Trape 

The man stopped in sudden confusion, in the middle of the 
road, and watched helplessly as the taxicab bore down on him. 

There was a cry as it hurtled him in the air. When he struck 
the pavement the chauffeur had stopped his car and was down 
from his seat, rushing to him. 

A doctor was in the crowd that gathered, and made a hurried 
examination. He announced cheerfully that no bones were broken. 
There were only a few minor bruises. 

“Git into my taxi an’ I’ll take yuh home,” the chauffeur 
invited. 

They helped him tenderly into the taxicab which had struck 
him, and the chauffeur, taking his address, mounted to the seat. 

Arrived at home, the driver helped him into the house. 

“Thank you,” the injured man remarked. “ As it was not 
a serious affair, we "Il let it drop. Probably I was——” 

“There ’s a dollar-fifty due me,” the chauffeur interrupted. 

“A dollar-fifty? What for?” the other gasped. 

“My register say it’s a mile out here from where yuh got 
on. That’s a dollar. An’ I always charge a half-dollar extry 
when I have to help a guy into the house!” 

George Frederick Wilson 
Tue Sounp or Ir 

The Ladies’ Aid ladies were talking about a conversation they 
had overheard before the meeting, between a man and his wife. 

“They must have been to the Zoo,” said Mrs. A., “ because 
I heard her mention ‘ a trained deer.’ ” 

“Goodness me!” laughed Mrs. B. “ What queer hearing 
you must have! They were talking about going away, and she 
said, ‘ Find out about the train, dear.’ ” 

“Well, did anybody ever?” exclaimed Mrs. C. “I am sure 
they were talking about musicians, for she said ‘ a trained ear,’ as 
distinctly as could be.” 

The discussion began to warm up, and in the midst of it the 
lady herself appeared. They carried their case to her promptly, 
and asked for a settlement. 

“Well, well, you do beat all!” she exclaimed, after hearing 
each one. “I ’d been out to the country overnight, and was asking 
my husband if it rained here last night.” 

After which the three disputants retired, abashed and in silence. 
W. J. Lampton 
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‘Ar THE TELEPHONE 

In a small Southern town a telephone system was recently 
installed, much to the bewilderment of the servants. 

The mistress of a house, going out one afternoon, instructed 
her maid to answer if the ’*phone should ring, and say that no 
one was in. 

On the mistress’s return the *phone rang, and, being interested 
to see how her maid would reply, she waited without making her 
presence known. In a few moments she heard the girl say loudly, 
“*T ain’t nobody here!” 

Presently the ’phone rang again, more violently, and great was 
the amusement of the mistress when she saw her maid open the 
hall-door, poke her head through, and, without removing the re- 
ceiver, call loudly, “ What you keep ringing for? Ain’t I done 


told you ’t ain’t nobody here? ” 
Mrs. T, Holt Laird 


MODESTY 
By William Wallace Whitelock 


My appendix is carefully bottled— 
The third on the right, that’s the one! 
It’s growing, you see, a bit mottled, 
Exposed to the rays of the sun. 
I keep it out there for inspection, 
Since otherwise people might doubt it. 
It gives me elation and makes conversation— 
But I try to be modest about it. 


One lobe of my brain is in spirits— 
It’s yonder upon the top shelf— 
°T was cut out by Dr. M. Tirritts, 
And stands there a part of myself. 
T show it to all of my callers— 
I’d be much embarrassed without it. 
A fine illustration, it makes conversation— 
But I try to be modest about it. 


Quire DirrerEnt 

He: “ And is it my declaration of love that surprised you so 
much? ” 
She: “ No; it’s your nerve.” M. L. Hayward 
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TRANSFORMATION ExTRAORDINARY 

The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reducing the tariff schedule of sleeping car accommodations, makes 
all upper berths lower berths. John EB. Quinn 

A Ristnc Financier 

The old man was perched upon a high stool, figuring up the 
day’s sales of dry-goods, groceries, and hardware, when his son 
came in with a rush. 

“Say, Pop,” exclaimed the young man, “if I can buy a 
three-hundred-dollar horse for one-fifty will you take a chattel 
mortgage on him and help me out with the cash? ” 

** What kind of a hoss, my son? ” inquired the father cautiously. 

“ Bay, four years old, sixteen hands high, weighs a thousand 
pounds, and sound in wind, limb, and bottom.” 

“That sounds good to me, my son, and I want to do all I 
can to help you along in the world;” and he reached down into 
the safe for his roll. “ How much do you want?” 

“ A hundred and forty-nine, fifty.” 

The old man gasped and caught hold of the desk. 

“ What? ” he exclaimed. 

“ A hundred and forty-nine, fifty. I’ve got half a dollar.” 

Slowly the old man shoved the roll back into the safe. 

“My son,” he said softly, “you are wasting time trading 


hosses. What you ought to do is to go into the loan and trust 


business.” W. J. Lampton 


A Reat Lapy 

Among the youngsters belonging to a college settlement in a 
New England city was one little girl who returned to her humble 
home with glowing accounts of the new teacher. 

“She ’s a perfect lady,” exclaimed the enthusiastic youngster. 

The child’s mother gave her a doubtful look. “ How do you 
know?” she said. “ You ’ve only known her two days.” 

“It ’s easy enough tellin’,” continued the child. ‘ I know she’s 


a perfect lady, because she makes you feel polite all the time.” 
T. 


His Pornt Wett Taken 
The owner of a large library solemnly warned a friend against 


the practice of lending books. To punctuate his advice he showed 
his friend the well-stocked shelves. “There!” said he. “ Every 


one of those books was lent me.” M. L. HH. 
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Witune to Taxe a CHANCE 

There was recently haled into an Alabama court a little Irish- 
man to whom the thing was a new experience. He was, however, 
unabashed, and wore an air of a man determined not to “ get the 
worst of it.” 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” called out the clerk, “do you wish to 
challenge any of the jury?” 

The Celt looked the men in the box over very carefully. 

“Well, I tell ye,” he finally replied, “ Oi’m not exactly in 
trainin’, but Oi think Oi could pull off a round or two with thot 
fat old boy in th’ corner.” Elgin Burroughs 

Tue ALTERNATIVE 

A woman in one of the factory towns of Massachusetts re- 
cently agreed to take charge of a little girl while her mother, a 
seamstress, went to another town for a day’s work. 

The woman with whom the child had been left endeavored to 
keep her contented, and among other things gave her a candy dog, 
with which she played happily all day. 

At night the dog had disappeared, and the woman inquired 
whether it had been lost. 

“No, it ain’t lost,” answered the little girl. “I kept it ’most 
all day, but it got so dirty that I was ashamed to look at it; so 
I et it.” t Fenimore Martin 

CanpIp 

Old Rocksey: “It seems to me you could do better than to 
come here asking for my daughter’s hand.” 

Impecune: “I don’t see how I could, sir. I would n’t earn as 


much money as she is worth if I worked a hundred years.” 
J. J. O'Connell 


FOILED! 
By John BE. Dolsen 
My daughter sits out on the porch at night. 
I, knowing there is danger in night air, 
And thinking I might teach her to do right, 
Prepared a quart of glue and spread it there. 


That evening, though she sat out there till ten, 
No harm to any of her clothes was done. 

I puzzled over this till morning; then 
Stuck to the steps I found my neighbor’s son 
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Living Loveliness 


In beauty of face, what appeals most directly and 
most intensely to our admiration is the beauty which 
glows and beams with life and animation—in a word, 
the beauty that is natural. A chief element in the 
realization of such beauty is a dainty complexion 
and the greatest aid to a lovely complexion is 


Pears’ Soap 


This is such a universally accepted truth as to be almost 
proverbial. The most beautiful women of the last hundred and 
twenty years have declared it to be matchless for the complexion. 
Being all pure soap, possessing special emollient properties 
that soften, refine and beautify the skin, it is indisputably. 


The Beauty Soap of the World 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LrpprncoTt’s. 
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A Base Insinvation 

- Certain exercises of a colored high school in Washington had 
passed off with great success, and, at the request of the principal, 
a prominent colored merchant had been asked to address the 
students. This man, of great pomposity, and one to whom nothing 
had ever happened to shake his high opinion of himself, was 
only too glad to accept the invitation. | 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the principal, with the 
praiseworthy purpose of saying something complimentary to this 
supporter of the cause of education, took occasion to observe: 

“You acquitted yourself finely, sir. Your remarks were well 
chosen.” 

“Well chosen!” was the indignant remonstrance of the 
colored merchant. “Ill have you know, sir, that my remarks 
were not ‘chosen’ at all. Every word I uttered was original, 
sir!” Taylor Edwards 

AN OBSERVATION 
By Harold Susman 


How happy are the Pessimists! 
A bliss without alloy 
Is theirs when they have proved to us 
There ’s no such thing as joy! 
His Lesson 
“ But, you silly boy, if I married you with your means, you 
could n’t even dress me.” 
“ Perhaps with a few lessons I could learn! ” Guy Fledgby 
Procepure 
If you want money, go to strangers; if you want advice, go 


to friends; if you want nothing, go to relations. 
Isaline Normand 


CHaANcE TO SAVE 


Ted: “Would you marry a girl who sued you for breach of 
promise? ” 
Ned: “ That would depend on whether she won the suit.” 
J. J. O'Connell 


A GREAT man is what he is because he was what he was. 
William J. Burtscher 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


served with ices, frozen puddings and bever- 
ages, add the final touch of elegance and hos- 
pitality to every repast—simple or elaborate. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Confections 
rare goodness a coating 
creamy chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincorrT’s, 
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Crossep 

‘Mrs. Brown, telephoning to a friend one morning, happened 
to say: 

“ T have such a bad sore throat, I’m afraid I cannot go to that 
dinner-party to-morrow night.” 

Just then something went wrong with the connection, and she 
heard a strange voice break in: 

“Gargle your throat with cooking-soda, and I think you will 
be able to go to your dinner.” 

“ Who is this speaking? ” asked Mrs. Brown, startled. 

“Oh, that you will never know,” answered the voice. 

Mrs. Brown was greatly amused and decided to try the remedy. 

Her throat improved, and she went to the party. During dinner, 
she chanced to overhear the gentleman opposite say to his neigh- 
bor: 

“JT had an amusing experience the other morning. I was 
telephoning, and the wires became crossed. I suddenly heard a 
lady’s voice say: ‘I have such a bad throat, I shan’t be able to 
go to that dinner-party.? Just for fun, I broke in and said: 
*Gargle your throat with cooking-soda, and you ’ll be all right.’ 
The lady’s voice in reply sounded rather surprised. I wonder if 
she took my advice.” 

Mrs. Brown was greatly tempted to _—" her identity as the 
heroine of the episode, but she decided she could get more fun 
another way. She made careful inquiry of her hostess as to the 
gentleman’s full name and address, and next morning called him 
up. When he answered, she said: 

“T just wanted you to know that I took your advice, gargled 
my throat with cooking-soda, and was able to go to the dinner.” 

“ Who—who is this speaking? ” came an astonished voice from 
the other end of the wire. 

“Oh, that you will never know,” answered Mrs. Brown, laugh- 
ing, and rang off. Edith Child 
Keertnc 

Mrs. Peck: “Henry, what would you do if burglars broke 
into our house some night? ” 

Mr. Peck (valiantly): “ Humph! I should keep perfectly 
cool, my dear.” 

And when, a few nights later, burglars did break in, Henry 


kept his promise: he hid in the ice-box. 
George Frederick Wilson 
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Won Its Favor through Its Flavor— 
Made from Selected White Corn. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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Sue Was to Warr 

There is living in Illinois a solemn man who is often funny 
without meaning to be. At the time of his wedding, he lived in a 
town some distance from the home of the bride. The wedding 
was to be at her house. On the eventful day the solemn man 
started for the station, but on the way met the village grocer, who 
talked so entertainingly that the bridegroom missed his train. 

Naturally he was in a “state.” Something must be done, 
and done quickly. Se he sent the following telegram: 


Don’t marry till I come—Heney. -+ 
Howard Morse 


THE LOST KISS 

By Charles Irvin Junkin 
A big umbrel doth hide the pair; 
The maiden sweet and sugar-fair; 
Demure and dainty, seeming meek, 
And on the damask of her cheek 
A something that, for woe or weal, 
A very saint would want to steal; 
And long did he to round the curve, 
But little Willie lost his nerve! 


A New INTERPRETATION 
History Teacher: ‘“ What conspicuous feature figured in Har- 
rison’s campaign? ” 
Pupil: “In the long procession they had a log cabin with a 
colored man tied on top.” 
History Teacher: “ A what?” 
Pupil: “ Well, my history says there was a live coon fastened 
on the roof.” Ella Hutchison Ellwanger 
Neeps 
Miss D., a teacher of unquestioned propriety in all its branches, 
was in the throes of commencement, and to the best of her ability 
was entertaining some young men—the suitors of her fair pupils. 
They conversed on some beautiful flowers in the drawing-room. 
“ Yes,” exclaimed the old lady; “ but if you think these are 
pretty, you just ought to go upstairs and look in the bath-tubs 


of the girls’ dormitories. They are just full of American beauties!” 
J. T. 
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It 
_ | Its so simple 
a matter to keep pans and metal, 


paint and floors, oilcloth or 
marble clean with 


APOLIO 


that it makes child’s play of cleaning. It is concentrated clean- 
ing energy. A big compressed, slow-wearing cake. The most 
economical cleaner made. Given the hardest test— 


It. 
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“ Robert dear,” said the coy little maiden to her sweetheart, 
“I’m sure you love me; but give me some proof of it, darling. We 
can’t marry on fifteen dollars a week, you know.” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do?” said he, with a grieved air. 

“ Why, save up a maine yg dollars, and have it safe in the bank, 
and then I’ll marry you.” 

About two months later she cuddled up close to him on the sofa 
one evening, and said: 

** Robert dear, have you saved up that thousand yet? ” 

“ Why, no, my love,” he replied ; “ not all of it.” 

“ How much have you saved, darling?” 

“ Just two dollars and thirty-five cents, dear.” 

“ Oh, well,” said the sweet young thing as she snuggled a little 


closer, “ don’t let ’s wait any longer, darling. I guess that ’Il do.” 
R. M. Winans 


GettTinc THE Youne Man 1n Bap 

A well-meaning Washington florist was the cause of much 
embarrassment to a young man who was in love with a rich and 
beautiful girl. 

It appears that one afternoon she informed the young man 
that the next day would be her birthday, whereupon the suitor 
remarked that he would the next morning send her some roses, 
one rose for each year. 

That night he wrote a note to his florist, ordering the delivery 
of twenty roses for the young woman. The florist himself filled 
the order, and, thinking to improve on it, said to his clerk: 

“ Here ’s an order from young Jones for twenty roses. He’s 
one of my best customers, so Ill throw in ten more for good 
measure.” Edwin Tarrisse 


Not to Montana 


A man who had been convicted of horse-stealing in Montana, 
years ago, was sentenced to be hanged, but through the influence 
of his counsel got a reprieve to go to a sanitarium in Denver to 
recover from consumption. He got well in a remarkably short 
time, and on the last day of his stay announced to a fellow con- 
valescent his intention of going away in the morning. 

“ Going back to Montana, I suppose? ” ventured his confidant. 

“Montana?” returned the horse-thief pithily. “I’ll be 
hanged if I do!” Charles C. Mullin 
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UPON THE STRONG WINGS 
of Quality and Purity over fifty years ago “<The Old Reliable’’ 
Budweiser 


mounted to the top of the world’s bottled beers and never ending fidelity to 
Quality one Purity has kept it at the top—its mildness and exquisite taste also 
ped to 


build its popularity. 
Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


euser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A HOPEFUL CASE 
By Eugene C. Dolson 
“T can’t take your case,” said the lawyer. 
“You are doubtless an innocent man; 
But, on evidence quite circumstantial, 
If they try to convict you, they can.” 


The prisoner replied, “ You ’re mistaken; 
I’m guilty as guilty can be.” 

And the lawyer grew suddenly hopeful. 

“T think I can clear you,” said he. 


Tue man who is the picture of health is usually in a pleasant 
frame of mind. L. B. Coley 


A Sy 

Marriage is a lottery. A lottery is illegal. Therefore a mar- 

riage is illegal. L 
wt 
Sucu a Piry! 

Weak and dishevelled, he tottered ashore at Colon and stood 
swaying on the dock. The steamer train was drawn alongside. 
His eye caught the “ P.R.R.” of the Panama Railroad. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, in a burst of soulful regret. 


“If I had only known that the ‘ Pennsylvania’ ran down here.” 
Forbes Lindsay 


Aut Rieutr Wirnovt Assistance 

It is probable that many queens of the kitchen share the 
sentiment good-naturedly expressed by a Scandinavian servant, 
recently taken into the service of a young matron of Chicago. 

The youthful assumer of household cares was disposed to be a 
trifle patronizing. 

** Now, Lena,” she asked earnestly, “ are you a good cook? ” 

“'Ya-as, ’m, I tank so,” said the girl, with perfect naiveté, 
“if you vill not try to help me.” Elgin Burroughs 


Sauce ror THE Goose Is Sauce ror THE GANDER 

Professor Rag: “It was a proper goose that saved Rome to 
the making of much ancient history.” 

College Wag: “ May we not add that propaganda helped Rome 
to the making of much modern history? ” Martha Young 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Duinty Mint Covered 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. 
A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat and 
allaying after-dinner or after-smoking distress. The 
refinement of chewing gum for people of refinement. 

It’s the peppermint—the true mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
CHICLET COMPANY. vour 


Do not miss the The Man From neg 


first installment of “ The Old 
North 
in JUNE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


‘Paris Nights,’’ which charmed literary London will be continued. 

Special author feature: The Williamsons whose automobile stories are of 
World-wide popularity. 

And many pages of reviews of the month’s publication. 


$1.00 a year Send for specimen copy, FREE. 10 cents a copy 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We will extend your present subscription six months if you will send us a 
name not already on our list with $1.00 for the new subscription for one year. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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CONTRARY JOHN 
By Karl von Kraft 
A cross-grained lad was Johnny Dare, 
Who oft would run away, 
But when they tied him to his chair 
He just felt bound to stay. 


Unver ADVISEMENT 

A Chicago lawyer tells of a newly-elected squire in Minnesota, 
who was much elated by his honors, but not quite sure that he could 
sustain them gracefully. So for some time previous to his assump- 
tion of the office, he hung about the courts to get a tip now and 
then as to legal procedure. One phrase struck him particularly, 
and it was not long before he had an opportunity to utilize it. 

When, sitting in judgment on his first case, the testimony was 
all in and the arguments made, His Honor cleared his throat and 
delivered himself of the following: 

“ The court takes this case under advisement until next Thurs- 
day morning, when it will render a verdict in favor of the 
defendant.” Fenimore Martin 

Socia, Distinction 
‘In some parts of the South the darkies are still addicted to 
the old style country dance in a big hall, with the fiddlers, banjo- 
ists, and other musicians on a platform at one end. 

At one such dance held not long ago in an Alabama town, 
when the fiddlers had duly resined their bows and taken their 
places on the platform, the floor manager rose. 

“Git yo’ partners fo’ de nex’ dance!” he yelled. “ All you 
ladies an’ gennulmens dat wears shoes an’ stockin’s, take yo’ places 
in de middle of de room. All you ladies an’ gennulmens dat 
wears shoes an’ no stockin’s, take yo’ places immejitly behin’ dem. 


An’ yo’ barfooted crowd, you jes’ jig it roun’ in de corners.” 
Taylor Edwards 


Quaker SLANG 

A visitor to Philadelphia, unfamiliar with the garb of the 
Society of Friends, was much interested in two demure and placid 
Quakeresses who took seats directly behind her in the Broad Street 
Station. After a few minutes’ silence she was somewhat startled 
to hear a gentle voice inquire: “Sister Kate, will thee go to 
the counter and have a milk-punch on me? ” Caroline Lockhart 
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from red-ripe tomatoes, carefully selected and waite 
in clean water. 
Cooked just a little, that the natural flavor may be retained. 
Seasoned delicately with pure spices. 
Put up in sterilized bottles. 
Contains only those 


recognized and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


Visitors are always welcome to inspect our sp tlessly clean kitch 


Insist on Blue Label Soups, Canned Vi 


Send for Booklet sre Menus” 
Mailed Free. 


TICE BROTHERS 


FOR A AUTOMOBILES 


Burns Cleanly. j 
A Write for "Booklet. “The Common Sense 


ili 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Za if A> Main Office, 129 William Street, 
a » New York City. 


PEORIA AN 


™ 


Rock Ballast Roadbed 
Perfect Passenger Service 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISHER. 


An Assortment: of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKED IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES. 
30 cents per Box. 


Sold by our Sales Agents everywhere and at 


55 Retail Stores. 


NO MORE FAT FOLKS 


DOUBLE CHINS QUICKLY REMOVED 


If the advice of Mae Edna Wilder is followed there will 
be no more fat folks in a short time. She took off 30 
pounds of superfluous flesh in less than six weeks, and re- 
moved her double chin in two weeks, by a treatment of her 
own discovery, and she generously offers to tell any one 
about it who is sufficiently interested to write her. By her 
method there is nothing to take internally, no face straps 
or body bandages 
to be worn, no 
exercises or diet- 
ing; just a simple, 
harmless home 
treatment that 
you can use in 
your own room 
without the 
knowledge of 
your most inti- 
mate friends,and, 
as if by magic, 
your fat rapidly 
disappears with- 
out inconveni- 
ence to you of any 
kind. She has 
written a book in- 
tensely interest- 
ing to fleshy peo- 
ple, and she will give away ten thousand copies absolutely 
ree. The book tells all about her wonderful treatment, 
and she sends with it sworn affidavits to back up her 
claims. It costs you ——. to find out about this treat- 
ment, and if you have a large bust, large hips, large 
abdomen, a double chin, or superfluous flesh on any part 
of the body, and wish to get rid of it quickly, write her at 
once for copy of the free book before the present edition is 
exhausted, and you will be —! surprised and pleased 
with what she sends you. Her address is: 


MAE EDNA WILDER, 
Suite 191-B, Rochester, N. Y- 


TADOUSAC 
Saguenay River 


HELIEU & ONTA 


IGATION COMPANY 


IO 


QUAINT QUEBEC 
and Citade/ 


Department 


S , Montreal, Canada 
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Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
all the marvelous Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s 
Gibraltar), thence to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, | 
“Trinity” and “Eternity.” 5.54 6 cents postage for illustrated guide. 
THOS, HENRY, Traffic Manager ee | 
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| The Most Complete Nurses’ Guide Published 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Fifth Edition Revised 


ook for Nursey 
The New Medical World 


By E. EDGAR MARYOTT, AM.,M.D, 
Octavo—600 Pages Profusely Illustrated 


HE title of this book does not imply that a new system of 
medicine has been discovered. It is not an announce- 
ment of novel and untried methods. The author’s pur- 

pose has been to es a practical, modern, and reliable work 
upon medicine, which shall delineate the LATEST and BST 
in medicine for the convenient use of the doctor and the nurse. 

Technical language has been avoided so far as possible, with the 
belief that a am ical work Boe pe constant reference to a 
dictionary would be of doubtful utility. on 


ae SPECIAL FEATURE 
Special Causes of Disease. Temperature in Disease. 
General Causes of Disease. Symptoms of gg read and 


Ventilation. interpret them, (12 es 

Food. Materia Medica. 
Climate. Table of Doses for Children. 
Exercise. Table of Remedies and for what used. 
Narcotics, Poisons and Antidotes. Chapter on Nursing, and Diet forthe Sick 


Accidents and Emergencies (Bandag- and its Preparation. 
ing, etc.). Handy Medical Dictionary. 


It also discusses the causes of all diseases, follows their s 
shows necessary care of the patient in each disease. Nurses find it par- 
ticularly suited to their needs. 


Li 


Price With one year’s subscription to i. ee 
Regular {the American Journal of Nursing HALF LEATHER fo 


SPECIAL OFFER By special arrangement with the publishers we are 
able to offer this valuable book in conjunction with 
a one year’s subscription to the American Journal of Nursing at the unheard-of 
— of $5.00 in cloth for the two. In half leather, $6.00 for the two. All 
ress charges are paid by us. Your order for the Journal —. at — 

N ‘W or RENEWAL. Cash. must accompany each order. :: :: 


Our +» Jf With one year’s subscription to) .. CLOTH...... $8.00 
Our Price ™ hss American Journal of Nog ** HALF LEATHER $6.00 
TEAR OFF HERE 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ for which please send the AMERICAN JOUR- 


NAL OF NURSING for one year to the following address, beginning with the 
number, also one copy of the NEW MEDICAL WORLD in 


binding in accordance with your Special Offer. 


Name 


Street 
City and State | 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


RHEUMATISM woGOUT 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED BY 


- 
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SAFE&EFFECTIVE SO&S 1. 


DRUGGISTS. 
OR 93 HENRY ST. BROOKLYN.NY. 


OTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic 
Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Machines, 

Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Co., 809 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Todd Se For Boys. 
Our ideal—*‘ For Every d Boy a Good 
Citizen.” 63 years of success. 1 hour from 


Chicago. 1000 feet above sea level. Boys 
7 to 16 years. Careful training. 
NOBLE HILL, Prin., W: Ti. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Stery, 
taught by J. Be Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott’s M ne. 
er one hundred home-study courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 
ing colleges. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 20, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 


That combine style, character 
and durability 

Especially adapted to the new, close front 
collars; tie in small, snappy knot, slip easy 
under the collar; suitable for business, school 
or outing wear. 

Beautiful velvet finish silk crepe, open end 
shape, in shades that cannot be duplicated for 
richness in other silks. 

Our Shiekie silks, having a rough, foreign 
look, unlike all others; reversible pointed end 


shape. 

These scarfs can be had in the f-llowi 
colors: Cadet, Mulberry, Garnet, Delf, Or- 
chid, Maroon, Lilac, Myrtle, Biege, Blush 
Rose, Violet, Scarlet, Bright Navy, Havana, 
Canary, White, Black. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. It will 
teld about our Shopping-by-P ost Service. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


IECES-25 cts 
AMERICAN ART EXTENSION 
Chautauqua N.Y. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE or MINES 
F. W. McNair, President 

Located in the Lake Superior District. Mines and mills accessible for 

college work. For Year Book and Record of Graduates apply to President 

or Secretary. 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 


For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 


Murine ’t Smart — Soothes Eye Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 


EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., 


Not Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Il. 

San Francisco, Cal. Basten, Ind 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. ©. Lexington, Mass. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. 


For Liquor and 


A scientific remed 

skilfully and succe: 

medic 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Columbus, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Drug Using 


which has been 
ully administered by 
specialists for the past 31 years 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Columbia, 8. C. 
812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
4246 Fifth Ave. Lendon, England. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincortT’s. 
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| 


“No Joxe—JoHn was Wronea Acarn.’’—Continued. 


I’m nearly all in !’’ 


Tue Boys.—‘‘ Cheer up, Pop, we’re on the job. He! he! he! The country’s saved.” 


Joun.—‘‘Gosh! This is the closest shave I ever had ! 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Chambers’ N EW Encyclopedia 


is a treasure-house of the World’s History, Biography, Science, Art, Discovery, Philosophy, and 
Religion, and_a complete World’s Atlas with Star-Maps and Charts. Over 200,000 Articles, 4,000 


Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 


MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 


Let us send you our complete pamphlet of Colored Plates, Ma 
indings, all FREE, together with our Special r. Address 


Pages, and 


s, Specimen 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Encyclopedia Dept. 


6 WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


o relapse. No return of 
choking or other asth- 

ent 


cal authoriti ties as the o 


FREE TEST THEA T 


incluc.ng prepared for anyone giving ful! descrip- 
names of two as' atic 
dress 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Pioof Southern Red C ° 
Give exact inside measurements. 


Go, Pert. G., High Point, N. C. 


a little more. 
book showing latest 


grade switches 


igs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept. Aii3 
Street, Chicago 


Make Photo-Pillowtops 
and Postcards Yourself 


by new, easy, secret process. No talent re- 
—. Learned at once by anyone. No 

ark room, no toning. Big profits. Send 
Jor free particulars. 


H. S, VALLANCE CO. 


ELKHART, IND. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home, 
Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 


Delicious, Invigorating 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNncott’s. 


MALTED MILK 


| 
| 
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A MA CUREDTOSTAYCURED| | 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
i 7 ® Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and will 
| 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Classified Advertisements 


TART A HOME BUSINESS. Collect 
names, information, etc., for business con- 
cerns. Sell your ideas and knowledge by mail. 
Some make $100 to $1000 monthly. Instructive 
booklet free. Nat’. INFORMATION System, 
192, Marietta, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories, or for 

newspapers. Pleasant spare-time or regu- 
lar work for you. Big pay—send for a free 
booklet. Please write United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco, California. 


GALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 
lications wanted. A high-class standard 
reference work which should be in every home, 

school, and office. Address with references, 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, including 

Hawaii Islands and British Colonies, on ap- 

proval at half catalogue. Reference required. 
CARL YOUNG, 

1522 Cleveland Ave., Chicago, III, 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

your Handwriting. An interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Boonton, New 


Jersey. 


AUTH ORS wishing manuscripts placed with- 
out reading fee, address 
La Touche Hancock, 
134 W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


BIS PROFITS: Open a dyeing and clean- 


ing establishment, very little capital needed. 
We tell you how. Booklet free. | Ben-Vonde 
System, Dept. W. Staunton, Va. 


E SELL MSS. ON COMMISSION. 

No advance selling fees. Necessary re- 

vision and typewriting at reasonable rates, 

Directed by eminent and successful author. 

Endorsed by leading publishers. Mail Mss. 

today. Luirerary Bureau, Inc., 826 Stephen 
Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AY TO SUCCESS IN THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS, tells how I made 
$18,000.00 in three years, exposes ‘¢ outfit’’ 
scheme, etc. Worth dollars to you. Free on 
request. H. System, 132 Marion, Ky. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH CAPITAL. Capital 
Furnished for sound American, Canadian and 
Mexican enterprises. Mining, Industrial, Timber 
and Manufacturing. Steam and Electric Railroads 
financed. Irrigation projects promoted. Sub- 
stantial Stock, Bond or Debenture issues bought, 
sold or underwritten. Collections and Clearances 
made for Banks, Bankers and ‘Trust Companies. 
Head Office, London; Branch, Paris. Corre- 
spondence invited. Dent & Byrne, 14-16-18, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, England. 


EARN WIRELESS AND R.R. TELEG- 
RAPHY! Shortage of fully 10,000 
operators on account of 8-hour law and extensive 
«« wireless’? developments. We operate under 
direct supervision of ‘Telegraph Officials and 
positively place al! students, when qualified. 
Write for cataiogue. Nat’: Terecrarn Inst., 
Cincinnati, Philadelchia, Memphis, Davenport, 
Ia., Columbia, S. C , Portland, Ore. 


WRITE 
‘CALL 


PHONE USé DESIGNING | 


ILLUSTRATING 
ENGRAVING 


MANNING 


COR, SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPINcott’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HE Geneavocica DeparRTMENT 
| of the J. B. Lippincott Company is 
prepared to gather Genealogical, 
Biographical, and Historical material, 
make all necessary research both in this 
country and abroad, and edit such works 
for the press—all under the supervision of 
thoroughly experienced genealogists. 
Authority established to use Coats of 
Arms, and accurate copies supplied, 
4 whether plain, in colors, engraved, or em- 


Sz 


Decorative work executed and drawings 
| of houses—colonial and modern. 
Photogravure and half-tone reproduc- 
tion ot portraits and paintings. 

Our books are carefully planned, and 
while in process of printing are under the 
) observation of thoroughly competent 
fi editors and proof-readers, who have for 
years made an exclusive specialty of such 


publications. ‘The simplest and most in- 
expensive work is executed with as much 
care as that which is more elaborate. 
An important consideration for the pro- 
i tive author or editor is our expert 
| knowledge of book-making, which is 
possible only to the professional publisher 
} with wide facilities and long experience. 
[! Our house was established in 1792. 


Address 
GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcoTT’s 


Sliced 
Dried Beef 


Old hickory smoked. 


Highest quality—finest flavor. Creamed 
and served on toast makes a delicious and @ 
economical dish for breakfast or luncheon. 

Your grocer has Libby’s. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


_—~ 
¥ 
Be Sure er In 
You Get _ Dried Beet Sealed 
Libby's GassJars 


Boston 
Garter 


is made to suit all tastes, both as to type and style. 

Its materials are highest grade. Theor webbi 

j « the best quality, and will retain o a and 

” elasticity, giving maximum service. parts are 
of brass, rust proof, and paenty nicheled, 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


there are three to four hundred 
per pound—three quarters 


| THESE THREE TYPES 
| cover any man’s needs for all seasons or occasions. 
The “Cord” is the original staple “Boston Garter” ; 
| “Needraw”™ for summer wear (no metal next the 


lf you smoke Sve piso a day it’s less than four 
cents—five hours of pleasure four cents—cere 
skin); “ Pad,” a recent type excelling tn constant tainly, ARCADIA is cheap enough for you tosmoke, 
d 
and growing in favor. sd 10 CENTS fora of the most 


The trade marks “Velvet Grip” and 


“ Boston Garter ” stamped on the loops. THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
81 Dey Street, New York 


| GEORGE FROST Co. - - BOSTON, U.S.A. 


“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


Naiad 
Dress Shield 


ODORLESS HYGIENIC 


Supreme in 


Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. 

It does not deteriorate with age and fall to powder 

in the dress—can be easily and quickly sterilized 

by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds 

eee only. At the stores, or sample pair on receipt of 
UNSEEN—NAIAD PROTECTS 

cents. Every pair guaranteed. 


THE C. E. CONOVER Mfrs. 


101 FRANKLIN STREET % 8 


NEW YORK 


have been establishea over 60 YEARS. By our 
of payments family in moderate cir- 
IANOS 22: can own a S@ Piano, We take old 


instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
free of expense. Write for Cata — D and explanation, 
Boston, Mass. 


PIANO CO., 
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